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PON the eastern 
Pm. shore of the Hud- 
TIES son, at a distance of 
* eighty miles from 


of the wealthy John Jacob Astor, Esq. Those 
whose taste for the romantic in scenery, and fur 
the elegant in architecture, has induced them to 
visit this delightful spot, (and numbers annually 
avail themselves of it,) cannot fail to have uoticed, 
on the opposite shore, the spire of an Episcopal 
church, and the embowered cottage-like residence 
that stands within a few rods of it; the view also 
takes in the scattered houses, mostly of a stuccoed 
and white exterior, of a village that rises on the 
slope of a hill that lies directly in the rear of the 
church, while beyond 


« —distance lends enchantment to the view, 
And robes the mountain in its azure hue.” 


© 


The house spoken of as adjacent to the church, 
is the parsonage, and, since the year 1786, has 
been the residence of each of the pastors called to 
preside over the congregation worshipping within 
this unpresuming House of the Lord. Between 
twenty and thirty years ago, the Rev. Mr. Masoa 
was the rector of this church, residing quietly and 
contentedly in the parsonage, attentive to his duties 
in the spiritual care of his flock, and finding an in- 
teresting occupation in the education of his daugh- 
ter, an only child, who at the early age of five 
years had been left to his sole charge by the death 
of an affectionate wife and mother. When in her 
eighteenth year, the rector’s daughter, then in the 
full bloom of beauty, became a star of devotion to 
the son of a gentleman whose residence was a few 
miles below the parsonage, on the same bank of 
the river. 


In the love of this young couple, there was no- 
thing romantic—nothing tragic—nothing impres- 
sive, as we find it in fiction, but a simple and ordi- 
nary courtship, such as we daily see around us. 
Her father and his parents approved of the attach- 
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ment, and consequently there were none of those 
difficulties and hindrances with which the novelist 
obliges his lovers to contend to be encountered on 
the part of Joseph Gansevoort and Mary Mason 
—for such were their unromantic names. Joseph 
came day after day to the parsonage, and Mary re- 
ceived him with that trustfulness of heart and affa- 
bility of welcome that, under the circumstances, 
we can suppose were spontaneous to her feelings 
—the feelings of a good, happy, and tenderly be- 
loved young lady. 

Joseph Gansevoort had just attained his majority, 
and it was the wish of his father, (in which his 
own inclinations coincided) that he should travel a 
year in Europe. His intended departure was fre- 
quently a matter of conversation at the parsonage, 
and the lovers, in their walks along the banks of 
the Hudson, referred to the day upon which he 
was to sail, without any of that extraordinary emo- 
tion, sighs and tears, that we meet with in the 
pages of romance. He was hope-happy in the 
prospect of returning to a beloved one, whose hand 
he should then claim as his bride, and she in the 
anticipation of welcoming the return of him whom 
she should receive as a husband. For so it was 
arranged between the father of the one and the 
parents of the other, that, upon the very day of Jo- 
seph’s return from Europe, he and Mary were to 
be united—Mr. Mason, in his clerical capacity, sol- 
emnizing the marriage ceremony. 

After the departure of her lover, Mary was by 
no means disconsolate ; she was not even romantic 
enough to be sad. Her disposition was cheerful; 
affectation was not in her character; and though 
not insensible to the change occasioned by his ab- 
sence, her good sense led her to find employment 
in books, in the care of her flowers, and in the 
companionship of her dear father; cherishing in 
her heart the joy and happiness in store for her 
when Joseph should return. His Bird, too—Jo- 
seph's Bird—the singing, ever singing caged Ca- 
nary—that he had left with her—it was happy, ever 
happy, and her own heart was as singing and as 
joyous as that of the little warbler! A_ win- 
dow, reaching down to the floor of her chamber, 
led out upon a balustraded balcony that roofed a 
portico shading the door of the parsonage. Flower- 
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ing vines entwined their delicate tendrils from the 
ground up the pillars of the portico, around the bal- 
usters of the balcony, and, trained as high as the 
eaves of the house, completely embowered the 
parsonage in foliage, and attached to it that pic- 
turesque and cottage-like appearance which it at 
this day presents, as viewed from the opposite shore 
of the Hudson. 

Happy, melodious, little sonyster! It was 
Joseph’s bird, and tender the care that Mary took 
of it! Early each morning of pleasant weather 
would she throw up her window, and taking 
the bird out upon the balcony, suspend its wire-lat- 
ticed cage. With fresh water, suger, seed and 
fruit, she would supply it, and garland its cage 
with sprigs plucked from the vines clustering round 
the balustrade. Engaged with her needJe-work, 
or with a book, she would pass a portion of each 
day, during the summer and autumn, upon the bal- 
cony, with the music of Joseph’s bird in her ear; 
and pausing at intervals in her work or reading, 
employed in whichever she happened to be, she 
would suffer her thoughts to dwell upon the plea- 
sant hours of endearment she had passed with her 
absent lover; and, recalling those little tender- 
nesses of affection incident to courtship, she would 
live them over again in her memory, with an emo- 

, tion of happiness in her heart scarcely less than 
reality. Joseph! dear Joseph! away in foreign 
lands, there remains upon the shores of the Hud- 
son a heart that is full of thee ! 

Summer and autumn went by—cold weather 
had set in—and Joseph’s bird now hung in the par- 
lor, where the rector and his daughter passed their 
winter of domestic quiet. How often they talked 


of Joseph, and of the contents his letters brought to 
the parsonage—one from Paris—another from 
Florence—another from Rome, and so on, dated 


AND 





THE FAIRY. 






from the different cities of the Old World in which 
he was sojourning. Every night they knelt in 
prayer, and Joseph was remembered in the soul of- 
fering of each! Blessings—blessings from the 
Throne of Grace—were prayed for, earnestly prayed 
for, in behalf of the absent one, so endeared to the 
daughter, and beloved as a son by the rector ! 


Winter passed—Spring burst forth, clothing the 
earth with verdure, and the trees with foliage. 
The letters of Joseph spoke of his return, and the 
places from which they were dated indicated the 
progress of his journey homeward. His bird— 
each morning Mary suspended its cage at the side 
of her window, and chirped and talked to it, her 
thoughts and heart full of Joseph the while. 


Summer again—it is the month of June—the 
last letter received from Joseph was dated London, 
and in it he said that he was upon the eve of sail- 
ing for the United States—he is now upon the 
great deep—preserve him from storms and ship- 
wreck, is the prayer at the parsonage. Hie bird— 
more sweet, more musical, seem its notes to her 
whose glad heart expects his return, and she talks 
to it in the endearing accents and caressing tones 
with which she expects to welcome her returning 
lover. And she is to experience no disappointment 
—Joseph arrived safely at the city of New York, 
hastened home, from whence, with his parents, he 
drove over to the parsonage. 


That very day, as previously agreed upon, Mr. 
Mason solemnized the service which united his 
daughter to her lover in the sacred bonds of mat- 
rimony, and whilst the ceremony was being read, 
Joseph and Mary, from the parlor where they 
stood, heard, from the outside of the parsonage 
where it was hanging, the joyous notes of the 
Cacep Birp. 
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A Fairy, whose task was to dwell upon earth, 
Watching the birth 

And height’ning the beauty of Summer Flowers, 

As the little buds oped to the dews and showers, 
Aweary grew 
Of each tint and hue 

That so long she had gazed on through days and hours. 
And the Fairy threw 

Around o’er the garden a wistful gaze, 

That rested 02 bower, and bank, and maze ; 
And the Fairy sighed, 
And the flowers replied 

In echoes of fragrance, that fanned along 

Like a butterfly’s wing or an elfin song. 
As the soft breath died 

Iuto stillness and calm o'er the garden wide, 
The blushing Rose, 

The nightingale’s young and gentle bride, 


THE FLOWER AND THE FAIRY. 


ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE COMMELINE FLOWER. 


I do wander every where, 
Swifter than the moone’s sphere, 
And I serve the fairy Queen, 

To dew her orbs upon the green. 








SHAKSPEARE. 


Hier delicate leaves begun to unclose, 

And spread to the sunshine her grace and pride ; 
And then she spoke 

In tones that like audible perfume broke 

On the wingless air—and each other flower 

Bent in listening mood on her slender stalk, 

To hear the Rose and the Fairy talk. 


THE ROSE. 
“ Beautiful spirit !—what grief is thine? 
Why doth thine eye 
With less love and joy on thy children shine? 
Why doth thy sigh 
Bid each petaled bosom to heave with fear? 
What raiseth our Fairy’s anger here ? 


Do we not ever rejoice to greet 
Thy guardian love 
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STANZAS, 3] 


With tributes of homage? Beneath thy feet, 
O’er lawn and grove, 

Do we not lift up our heads to bless 

Our Fairy’s fond care and loveliness ? 


How have thy children displeased thee, 
Loved Fairy ? tell: 

Oh! look now around thee, Fairy; see! 
Each bud and bell, 

And star-like blossom, and trembling leaf, 

Awaits thy wishes in fear and grief. 


Has the Jasmine’s perfume become less swect ? 
Or the Woodbine frail 

Too eagerly flung her arms to greet 
The Summer gale? 

Or has the Ceris flower not blown? 

Sweet guardian, why is thine anger shown ? 


Then the Fairy besought the flowers toclear 
From their glistening petals each Jewy tear ; 
And unfold on the breeze each pencilled leaf, 
For they had not the power to ease her grief: 
And she told them how long she had dwelt away 
From her home-land, where sprite, and elf, and fay, 
Were her frolic-mates—and where sky and air 
Were brighter than ever earth's flow’rets were: 
And she told them that much as she loved each face, 
Blooming around her in light and grace, 
Sometimes a sigh 
Would rise in her breast, a tear to her eye, 
As she thought on sweet Fairy-land’s glittering sky ; 
For though the hue, 
To earthly view, 
Of many a bud seemed soft and blue, 
There was not one 
Which recalled to her eye the exquisite shade 
Of which Fairy-land’s radiant heaven was made. 
When this plaint had gone 
Wafting along o’er leaf and stem, 
Full many a flower 
Who deemed her own beauty a peerless gem— 
Began to lower, 
And sulkily shut up her leaves an hour 
Before the sun 
Had gone to his rest in the western bower. 


One sly little bud resolved to see 
What the tint of this elfin heaven might be ; 
And when the Fay 
Spread her gossamer wings to fly away 
For a transient glimpse of her home so bright, 
There clung to ber foot a seedling light 
Of the Commeline-flower—and up they go 
(While marvelled the Fairy what pinched her so) 
Aloft, aloft! 
On pinions soft, 
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‘Twas at the thecalm hour when the moonbeams were playing 
In silverfradiance on the still lake, 

And evening's attendants, light zephyrs, were straying 

O’er moss-rose, and harebell, soft music to wake : 

I pensively strolled where the broad stream was dancing 

In wild chiming melody on to the deep: 

Its bright sparkling foam in the silver light glancing, 

And o’er it the spangled flowers seeming to weep. 


* Fit emblem of life! where pleasure’s false shining 
Oft hides with its glitter the dark depths of woe ; 
Where the rose and the myrtle too oft are seeu twining 
The brow, while the heart bleeds with anguish below. 
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The lyre shall be struck, as the ransom’d, returning 
To Zion's bright courts, the loud anthems shail raise ; 


The blood-purchased nations in star-gathered glory, 


The Fairy flew onward with strengthening speed ; 
And taking heed 

To be mute and still, and watchful, too, 

Went on the adventurous Commeline-seed. 


And when over them, clear, and bright, and high, 
Rose the dazzling canopied fairy sky, 

No longer wondered young Commeline 

That the azure of earth as dim was seen 

By their gentile and guardian elfin queen ; 

For the Irises deep, and Convolvuli fair, 

And each Blue-bel/, though brilliant, and sweet, and rare, 
Aye, even the famed Forget-me-not, 

Were dim ‘neath the sky of that fairy spot. 

But the Commeline-seedling resolved to show, 
Among earthly flowers, that radiant glow, 

And eagerly gazed unwearied up, 

To catch a ray in her tiny cup, 

That when on her young stem flow’rets grew, 
They might robe them in Elf-land’s purest blue. 







When the Fairy returned to the flowers of earth, 
Young Commeline sank to her place of birth, 
And quietly slept in a darksome cell 

While the leaves grew sere, and brown, and fell. 
Through the chill frozen winter she lay asleep, 
Nor till Spring called her forth began to peep ; 
But when Summer's gay wreaths had clothed the bowers, 
Then, brightest of all, came the Commeline-flowers, 
All clad in the pure and the beautiful hue 

Of the Fairy-land heaven—celestial biue. 


The Flowers’ Fairy-queen paused, pleased and amazed, 
As, descending one day, for the first time she gazed 
On the brilliant and deep hue the Commeline wore, 
So far fairer than e’er she had seen it before. 
And from that day the sprite to loved Fairy-land flew 
Less often than e’er she was wont to do; 
For whenever she pined for its brilliant blue sky, 
She need but to gaze on the Commeline’e eye ; 
And the garden grew fair, and the groves became tall, 
For their guardian was with them to cherish them all; 
The flowers sweetly replied to the smiles of the Fay, 
Who caressed them more tenderly day after day, 
And rarely to Elf-land’s enchantments would roam, 
For all of its loveliness gladdened her home. 

MORAL. 
And now, fair reader, there's an argument due 
To this story of fairies and flow’rets of blue. 
Ne‘er be vain over much of the charms you possess, 
For such vanity serves but to make those charms less ; 
But ever and earnestly strive to acquire 
New wealth, such as they who best love you adinire. 
And thus bind in wreaths of affection at home, 
Hearts, which otherwise oft might be tempted to roam. 
Be e’en like my Flower who gained her bright tint 
By not feeling too proud to amend from a hint. 


But we haste to a land where the life-giving river 
Is shaded with flowers that are thornless and pure ; 
Where the wild wail of sorrow is banished forever, 
And the joys of the banquet shall ever endure. 


The oil of rejoicing be given for mourning, 
For the dark weeds of woe, the rich garments of praise ; 


Around the bright throne shall adoringly fall, 
And ages on ages repeat the glad story, 
Hosanna to Jesus the Saviour of a 
















































‘| can’t do it, father,” said a little boy. 
“ Try, my son.” 

*‘ Indeed I can’t, father.” 

“ But try.” 

“know 1 can’t.” 

“ Only try, my son, There is nothing like try- 
ing.” 

The boy was ten years old. He stood with his 
father, on one side of a narrow stream, with high 
banks. The water below was rapid, but not deep. 

“ But suppose | fall in ?’" and the boy held back. 

* You needn't be afraid. You can jump entirely 
over with the greatest ease. Come, now—I know 
you can do it.” 

The boy still hesitated, but his father continued 
to urge him. At length he made the leap, and 
alighted a foot and a half beyond the edge of the 
bank, on the other side. . 

“TI knew you could do it, Harry,” said the fa- 
ther, in a voice of commendation. “I knew my 
boy could jump over if he tried. Never be afraid 
to try.” 

«« But if it had been twice as wide, shouldn't I 
have been afraid to try ?” 

** You should be afraid to try to do any impossi- 
ble, improper, or dangerous thing—as jumping from 
a house, or into the water. But any thing that it 
is right and proper for you to do, and which may 
be done with a little, or even considerable exertion, 
you should try to do.” 

“1 can’t do it,” said little Harry Sanford, to 
himself, next day at school, dropping his pencil 
upon his slate, and leaning his head upon his hand, 
in a desponding mood. 

“Try.” It seemed as if some one had spoken 
to him. But it was only his own thoughts, speak- 
ing. What had passed on the day before, then 
came into his mind, he took up his pencil, studied 
his sum again, and then applied himself more earn- 
estly. All soon became clear. The sum was no 
longer difficult. In a little while the answer came 
out to a unit. 

“ There is nothing like trying,” he said to him- 
self, with an inward smile of satisfaction, repeating 
the words of his father on the previous day. 

At sixteen, Mr. Sanford said to his son: 

« Henry, | am very much hurried, and Mr. Her- 
bert, my book-keeper, has been sick for a good 
many days. I hardly think he will get out for a 
fortnight to come. It is necessary to have our 
books balanced now, as it is the regular period for 
doing it; and, beside, as I want to see the state of 
each account, I shall have to get you to stay home 
from school for a week, and undertake the task of 
furnishing a balance sheet.”’ 
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*‘T can’t do it, indeed, father.” 
“ You can try.” This was said significantly. 
The lad said no more; but he felt that his father 
was about to impose upon him a task that he could 
not possibly do. Knowing that he was in earnest, 
and that, therefore, all objections would be of no 
avail, he prepared himself to make an effort that 
he was sure would be unavailing. On the next 
day, instead of going to school, he went to his fa- 
ther’s store. He had studied book-keeping and 
knew something of the matter theoretically. Now 
he was brought right down to the practice, and 
what to him seemed the most difficult part of it. 

‘‘ There is some posting yet to be done,” said 
Mr. Sanford, “ before the books are ready for bal- 
ancing. You can do that first. It will take you 
the whole of to-day, and perhaps a part of to-mor- 
row.” 

Henry then received a few plain directions, and 
commenced posting the accounts. At first his 
mind was confused, and he saw things obscurely. 
But in the course of an hour, it was as clear asa 
bell. By night, he had posted every account from 
the journal, and without the mistake of a single 
figure. On the next day, he commenced the work 
of taking the balances, and arranging them under 
their respective heads of ** debtor” and “ creditor.” 

“All this is simple enough,” he remarked to 
himself, towards evening, “but I don’t believe 
that [ shall get a balance ; I am sure I shall not.” 

“We will see,” said Mr. Sanford, quietly, who 
happened to be standing near, and heard the solilo- 
quy of his son. 

Henry blushed, and went on with his work with- 
out replying. 

In three days all the balances had been struck, 
and the anxious task of making the additions com- 
menced. ‘They were soon completed. 

*“ What is the result?” asked Mr. Sanford, who 
had been watching, silently, the progress of the 
balance sheet. 

“ Just as I expected,” returned Henry, in a fret- 
ful voice. ‘The books don’t balance. I was sure 
I could'nt do it.” 

“ And I was sure you could. Who is to be 
proved in the wrong?” 

“Here is the proof before us both. I have 
failed.” 

“Perhaps not. How does the sheet stand ?” 

“Two hundred and sixty four dollars too much 
on the debtor side.” 

«“ An error some where. You must go over the 
books again, and see if you cannot find it.” 

“T might as well look for a needle in a haystack. 
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Tam-sure that I shall never be able to bring outa 
balance.” 

“ Try.”’ 

Henry turned to the books and commenced the 
task of going over all the accounts, in order to dis- 
cover the error. He had not proceeded very far 
before a mistake of two hundred and sixty dollars 
was found. This gave him confidence. But the 
four dollars he searched for in vain. 

“{[t is no use, father, I cannot find it,’ he said, 
after going through the entire set of books. 

“Tt is there, my boy, and must be found,” Mr. 
Sanford replied. 

«J am sure | cannot find it.” 

«Try, Harry. There is nothing like trying.” 

«| have tried.” 

“Try still harder. The books must balance.” 

“Its no use, they won’t balance,” was the mur- 
muring thought of Henry Sanford, as he resumed 


the discouraging task of searching for an error of 


four dollars through the accounts of six months 
business. 

“Here it is, as I live!” he suddenly exclaimed, 
ten minutes afterwards, throwing down his pen, 
and turning, with a smiling face, to his father. 

“Indeed! Have you found it ?”’ 

“Q yes, The error is in my own addition.” 

“ And so the books are all right, and you have 
taken off a balance sheet. There is nothing like 
trying, Henry.” 

“True. But I had never done such a thing be- 
fore, and no wonder that I doubted my ability.” 

“ All things are possible to them that believe, 
my son. This is a natural, as well as a spiritual 
and divine precept. He who is full of doubt, rare- 
ly ever accomplishes any great thing. It is to the 
confident and energetic that success comes. Don’t 
forget this. In determining your ability to do any 
work, think whether you have a correct knowledge 
of the first principles required to be brought into 
operation in the performance of the work. If you 
have these, only try with a right good will, and 
you need not fear. I knew that you had advanced 
far enough in your mathematical studies, to be able 
todo all that I required of you. And you should 
have known as much yourself. In future, trust 
more to your own powers of mind acting by means 
of first principles.” 

This lesson was not soon forgotten. 

The lad returned to school and remained there 
for two years longer, when he entered his father’s 
store, for the purpose of acquiring a knowledge of 
mercantile affairs. He remained there until he 
was twenty-one years of age, when he became af- 
flicted with the mania of entering into business. 
Mr. Sanford tried to dissuade him from his purpose, 


_ as it was an unpropitious time; but Henry saw a 


golden harvest before him, and was confident of 
success. With ten thousand dollars in cash, he 
started West, and opened a store in Lafayette, In- 
diana. Very few young men go out from the Kast 
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for the purpose of doing business in the West, who 
do not make sundry mistakes at first, that cause a 
crowd of difficulties to cluster about them. 

break up, in consequence, in a year or two, 
arises from the fact that so few are 
conversant with the manner of doing 
the West. 


On a basis of ten thousand dollars in cash, young 
Sanford purchased goods, before starting, to the 
amount of twenty-five thousand dollars. His fa- 
ther advised him not to buy so heavily, but he was 
sanguine of being able to turn every thing around, 
and meet his six and eight month notes, with the 
greatest ease imaginable. 


Away he went, full of hope and confidence. It 
was at least two months before he was able to get 
a store to suit him; by which time his eight month 
notes had but six months to run, and his six month 
notes but four months. Nearly a month more was 
consumed in fitting up. He began to feel a little 
alarmed. His twenty-five thousand dollars had to 
be met in three and five months instead of six and 
eight, and his cash had been used in various ways, 
for travelling, fitting up his store, freight, and in 
the purchase of sundry goods, so freely, that only 
five thousand dollars remained. 


Many 
This 
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At last he was fairly afloat. His signs were 
out, his goods ready, and his advertisements float- 
ing away on the mass of the country newspapers. 
Customers came in—some for credit—some to ex- 
change the produce of their farms—but very few 
with cash. At the end of three months, he wrote 
to his father: 

“In about thirty days I shall have fifteen thou- 
sand dollars to pay, and but ten thousand to do it 
with. I am altogether disappointed. I can sell 
goods here, but not for cash. A large part of my 
business is in produce, which it takes time to get 
into distant markets. I shall not be able to meet 
all my payments. What shall I do?” 

“T cannot help you any,” was Mr. Sanford’s re- 
ply. “My own payments are unusually heavy. 
You must manage to get along the best you can.” 

This was cold water to the young man’s spirit. 
He had expected to hear that a drait for the 
amount needed, would be sent in time. 


“Its no use, father,” he wrote briefly. “1 can- 
not get over my six and eight months’ payments.” 
To this letter, in about ten days, he received an 


answer. He broke the seal hurriedly. 
tents were— 


Its con- 


“ Sept. 18S—. 





My dear Henry, 
Try. 
Affectionately yours, 
H. D. Sayrorp.” 


The letter dropped from his hands. For an in- 
stant both body and mind seemed paralyzed. 


. 
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“Try,” he at length said, bitterly. 
mockery !” 

It was full an hour before he was sufficiently 
recovered to think at all. A day passed before he 
felt at all inclined to act upon the paternal precept, 
that seemed to have been given so coldly and un- 
feelingly. After thinking and thinking for a long 
time, and looking at the matter in every light and 
shade, he resolved to write to each one of his 
creditors, and state to them freely and fully his 
exact situation. ‘This was done as soon as deter- 
mined upon. Two weeks passed, and yet no an- 
swers had come. He had already received notifi- 
cation from the bank where his paper had been 
sent for collection. Five days only intervened be- 
tween him and certain dishonor, and the ruin of 
all his bright anticipations. 

“Too bad! too bad!” he was murmuring to 
himself, one day, when his clerk came in from the 
post-office with half-a-dozen letters. It was on- 
ly by a strong effort that he kept from showing the 
nervous anxiety with which he broke them open, 
one after the other, in quick succession. There 
was a Jetter from each of the houses from which 
he had purchased goods, and each letter contained 
a certificate of deposit in an eastern bank, suffi- 
cient to make up what he had written would be 
the deficit in his own cash. The letters were en- 
couraging, as well as expressive of regret at the 
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disappointments he had experienced; and there 
were promises of further assistance in meeting 
the eight month notes, if any was required, 
Henry suspected that his father had some agency 
in this matter; but how much he never knew, 
for he made no inquiries. A certain feeling of 
delicacy prevented his doing so. 

It took him nearly two years to recover from the 
effects of the mistake he had committed in pur. 
chasing goods so largely for the west, on so small 
a cash basis. But he remembered the laconic let. 
ter of his father, whenever in some new position of 
difficulty, he thought of writing to him for aid, and 
pressed forward. 

“You have tried to some purpose, it seems, 
Henry,” said Mr. Sanford, to him about ten years 
afterwards. The young man had just been giving 
him an account of his business, and of the success 
that had attended his well applied efforts. 

“Yes. There is nothing like trying, father.” 

‘So I told you as a boy, and asa man, but you 
never seemed to more than half believe me.” 

“ But I am no skeptic now.” 

“Because you have actually perceived my the- 
ory to be true.” 

“ As well as another favorite theory, a senti- 
ment of yours.” 

«“ What is that?” 

“ We only know what we have lived.” 
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A TRUE STORY OF THE EARLY SETTLEMENT OF NEW JERSEY. 


BY L. MARIA CHILD. 


A being breathing thoughtful breath ; 

A traveller ‘twixt life and death ; 

The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill, 
A perfect woman, nobly planned, 

To warn, to comfort, and command ; 
And yet a spirit, still, and bright, 

With something ofan angel light. 


The latter part of the seventeenth century saw 
rapid accessions to the Society of Friends, called 
Quakers. The strong humility, the indwelling 
life, which then characterised that peculiar sect, 
attracted large numbers, even of the wealthy, to 


its unworldly doctrines. Among these were John 
Haddon arfd his wife Elizabeth, well-educated and 
genteel people, in the city of London. Like Wil- 
liam Penn, and other proselytes from the higher 
classes, they encountered much ridicule and oppo- 
sition from relatives, and the grossest misrepre- 
sentation from the public. But this, as usual, only 
made the unpopular faith more dear to those who 
had embraced it for conscience’ sake. 


W oopsworTh. 


The three daughters of John Haddon received 
the best education then bestowed on gentlewomen, 
with the exception of ornamental] accomplishments. 
The spinnet and mandolin, on which their mother 
had played” with considerable skill, were of course 
banished; and her gay embroidery was burned, 
lest it should tempt others to a like expenditure of 
time. The house was amply furnished, but with 
the simplest patterns and the plainest colors. An 
atmosphere of kindness pervaded the whole estab- 
lishment, from father and mother down to the little 
errand boy; a spirit of perfect gentleness, unbrok- 
en by any freaks of temper, or outbursts of glee: 
as mild and placid as perpetual moonlight. 
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The children, in their daily habits, reflected an 
image of home, as children alwaysdo. ‘They were 
quiet, demure, and orderly, with a touch of quaint- 
ness in dress and behavior. Their playthings 
were so well preserved, that they might pass in 
good condition to the third generation; no dogs’ 
ears were turned in their books, and the moment 
they came from school, they carefully covered 
their little plain bonnets from dust and flies. To 
these subduing influences, were added the early 
consciousness of being pointed at as peculiar, of 
having a cross to bear, a sacred cause to sustain. 

Elizabeth, the oldest daughter, was by nature 
strong, earnest, and energetic, with warm aflfec- 
tions, uncommon powers of intellect, and a lively 
imagination. The exactly equal pressure on all 
sides in strict Quaker families is apt to produce 
too much uniformity of character; as the equal 
pressure of the air makes one globule of shot just 
like another. But in this rich young soul, the full 
stream, which under other circumstances might 
have overleaped safe barriers, being greatly hemmed 
in by high banks, quietly made for itself a deeper 
and wider channel, and flowed in all its fulness. 
Her countenance in some measure indicated this. 
Her large clear blue eye, “ looked out honest and 
friendly into the world,” and there was an. earnest 
seriousness about her mouth, very unusual in child- 
hood. She was not handsome; but there was 
something extremely pleasing in her fresh, healthy 
complexion—her bright intelligent expression— 
and her firm, elastic motions. 


She was early remarked by all her acquaint- 
ances as a very peculiar child. In her usual pro- 
ceedings, her remarks, and even in her play, there 
was a certain individuality. It was eyident that 
she never intended to do any thing strange. She 
was original merely because she unconsciously 
acted out her own noble nature in her own free 
and quiet way. It was a spontaneous impulse with 
her to relieve all manner of distress. One day she 
brought home a little half-blind kitten in her bo- 
som, which her gentle eloquence rescued from two 
cruel boys who had cut off a portion of its ears, 

_ At another time she asked to have a larger cake 
baked for her, because she wanted to invite some 
little girls. All her small funds were expended 

_ for oranges and candy on this occasion. When 

’ the time arrived, her father and mother were much 


" surprised to see her lead in six little ragged beg- 
| gars. They were, however, too sincerely religious 
_ to express any surprise. 


=i "They treated the forlorn 
little ones very tenderly, and freely granted their 


daughter's request to give them some of her books 


< 


and playthings at parting. When they had gone, 
/ the good mother quickly said, “Elizabeth, why 
' didst thou invite strangers instead of thy school- 


> mates 1”? 

| There was a heavenly expression in her eye, as 
> she looked up earnestly and answered, “ Mother, I 
Wanted to invite them, they looked so poor.” 
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The judicious parents made no circumstance of 
it, lest it should create a diseased love of being 
praised for kindness. But they gave each other 
an expressive glance, and their eyes filled with 
tears ; for this simple and natural action of their 
child seemed to them full of Christian beauty, 

Under such an education, all good principles 
and genial impulses grew freely and took vigorous 
root ; but the only opening for her active imagina- 
tion to spread its wings, was in the marvellous ac- 
counts she heard of America, and the Indians. 
When she was five or six years old, William Penn 
visited her father’s house and described some of his 
adventures in the wilderness, and his interviews 
with the red men. The intelligent child eagerly 
devoured every word, and kept drawing nearer and 
nearer, till she laid her head upon his knees, and 
gazed into his face. Amused by her intense curi- 
osity, the good man took her in his lap, and told 
her how the squaws made baskets, and embroidered 
moccasins; how they called a baby a pappoose, 
and put it in a birch-bark cradle, which they swung 
on the boughs of trees. The little girl’s eyes 
sparkled, as she inquired, “ And didst thou ever 
see a pappoose-baby thyself? And hast thou a 
moccasin-shoe?” 

“] have seen them myself; and I will send thee 
a moccasin,” he replied; “ but thou mayst go to 
thy mother now, for [ have other things to speak 
of.” 

That night, the usually sedate child scampered 
across the bed-room, with but one sleeve of her 
night-gown on, and tossed up her shoe, shouting, 
“Ho, ho! Friend Penn is going to send me an In- 
dian moccasin! Mother, ain’t thee glad? Han- 
nah, ain’t thee glad ?”’ 

This unwonted ebullition was not rebuked in 
words, but it soon subsided under the invisible in- 
fluence of unvarying calmness. 

From that time a new character was given to 
all her plays. Her doll was named Pocahontas, 
and she swung her kitten ina bit of leather and 
called it a pappoose. If she could find a green 
bough, she stuck it in the ground for a tree, placed 
an earthen image under it for William Penn, and 
sticks with feathers on them for Indian chiefs. 
Then, with amusing gravity of manner, she would 
unfold a bit of newspaper, and read what she 
called Friend Penn’s treaty with the red men. 
Her sisters, who were of a far Jess adventurous 
spirit, often said, “‘ We are tired of always playing 
Indian, Why can’t thee play ‘keep school’ or ‘ go 
to see grandfather ?’”’ 

But Elizabeth would answer, “ No; !et us play 
that we all go settle in America. Well, now sup- 
pose we are in the woods, with great, great, big 
trees all round us, and squirrels running up and 
down, and wolves growling.” 

** Oh, I don’t like wolves,” said little Hannah. 
“They will bite thee. Father says they will 
bite.” 
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“T shouldn’t be afraid,”’ replied the elder sister; upon her mind.’ She was more silent than usna). 
“] would run into the house, and shut the door, and more frequently retired to her chamber for 
when they came near enough for me to see their hours of quiet communion with herself. Some. 
eyes. Here are plenty of sticks. Let us build a times when asked what she had upon her mind, 
house; a wigwam, 1 mean. Oh, dear me, how I she replied, in the concise, solemn manner of 
should love to go to America! There must be Friends, “ [t is a great thing to be an humble wait. 
such grand great woods to run about in; and I er upon the Lord; to stand in readiness to follow 
should love to swing the lictle pappooses in the Wwheresoever he leads the way.” 
trees.” One day some friends who were at the house, 
When Elizabeth was eleven years old, she went spoke of the New Jersey tract, and of the reasons 
with her parents to Yearly Meeting, and heard, which had prevented a removal to America. Her 
among other preachers, a young man, seventeen father replied that he was unwilling to have any 
years of age, named John Estaugh. He was a_ property lying useless, and he believed he should 
new proselyte, and came from Essex county, to offer the tract to any of his relatives who would go 
join the annual assembly of the Friends. Some- and settle upon it. His friends answered : —* 'Thy 
thing in his preaching arrested the child’s atten- relatives are too comfortably established in Eng. 
tion, and made a strong impression on her active gland, to wish to emigrate to the wilds of Amer. 
mind. She often quoted his words afterward, and ica.” 
began to read religious books with great diligence, | That evening, when the family were about to 
John Haddon invited the youth home to dine, but, separate for the night, Elizabeth begged them to 
as there was no room at table for the children, remain a while, as she had something of import- 
Elizabeth did not see him. Her father afterward ance tosay. ‘“ Dear parents and sisters,” said she, 
showed her an ear of Indian corn which John Es- “it is now a long time since I have had a strong 
taugh had given him. He had received several impression on my mind, that it is my duty fo go to 
from an uncle, settled in New England, and he America. My feelings have been greatly drawn 
brought some with him to London as curiosities. towards the poor brethren and sisters there. It 
When the little girl was informed that the mag- has even been clearly pointed out to me what I am 
nificent plant grew taller than herself, and had to do. It has been lately signified that a sign 
very large waving green leaves, and long silken would be given when the way was opened, and to- 
tassels, she exclaimed, with renewed eagerness, night, when I heard thy proposition to give the 
“Oh, how I do wish I could go to America !” house and land to whoever would occupy it, | 

Years passed on, and as the child had been, so felt at once that thy words were the promised 
was the maiden; modest, gentle and kind, but al- sign.” 
ways earnest, and full of life. Surrounding influ- Her parents, having always taught their chil- 
ences naturally guided her busy intellect into in- dren to attend to inward revealings, were afraid to 
quiries concerning the right principles of human oppose what she so strongly felt to be her duty. 
action and the rationality of customary usages. At Her mother, with a slight trembling in her voice, 
seventeen, she professed to have adopted, from her asked if she had reflected well on all the difficul- 
own serious conviction, the religious opinions in ties of the undertaking, and how ardous a task it 
which she had been educated. There was little was for a young woman to manage a farm of un- 
observable change in her outward manner: for the broken land in a new country. 
fresh spontaneousness of her character had been Elizabeth replied—** Young women have gov- 
early chastened by habitual calmness and sobriety. erned kingdoms, and surely it requires less wisdom 
But her views of life gradually became tinged to manage a farm. But let not that trouble us, 
with a larger and deeper thoughtfulness. She of- dear mother. He that feedeth the ravens wil! 
ten spoke of the freedom of life away from cities, guide me in a work whereunto He has called me. 
and alone with nature; of mutual helplessness in Jt is not to cultivate the farm, but to be a friend 
such a state of society, and increased means of do- and physician to the people in that region, that | 
ing good. am called.” 

Perhaps her influence, more than any thing else, Her father answered :—“ Doubt not, my child, 
induced her father to purchase a tract of land in that we shall be willing to give thee up to the 
New Jersey, with a view of removing thither. Lord’s disposings, however hard the trial may be. 
Mechanics were sent out to build a suitable house But when thou wert a very little girl, thy imagi- 
and barns, and the family were to be transported to nation was much excited concerning America; 
the New World, as soon as the necessary arrange- therefore, thou must be very careful that no desire 
ments were completed. In the meantime, how- for new adventure, founded in the will of the crea- 
ever, circumstances occurred which led the good ture, mislead thee from the true light in this mat- 
man to consider it his duty to remain in England. ter. I advise thee, for three months, to make it 4 
The younger daughters were well pleased to have subject of solemn meditation and prayer. Thed, 
it so; but Elizabeth, though she acquiesced cheer- if our lives be spared, we will talk further concern- 

fully in her fathers decision, evidently hada weight ing it.” 
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During the prescribed time, no allusion was 
made to the subject, though it was in the thoughts 
of all; for this highly conscientious family were 
unwilling to confuse inward perceptions by any 
expression of feeling or opinion. With simple 
undoubting faith, they sought merely to ascertain 
whether the Lord required this sacrifice. That 
their daughter’s views remained the same, they 
partly judged by her increased tenderness toward 
all the family ; not sad, but thoughtful, and ever 
wakeful, as toward friends from whom she was 
about to separate. It was likewise observable, that 
she redoubled her diligence in obtaining know- 
ledge of household affairs, of agriculture, and the 
cure of common diseases. When the three months 
had expired, she declared that the light shone with 
undiminished clearness, and she felt more strongly 
than ever that it was her appointed mission to 
comfort and strengthen the Lord’s people in the 
New World. 

Accordingly, early inthe Spring of 1700, ar- 
rangements were made for her departure, and all 
things were provided that the abundance of wealth, 
or the ingenuity of affection, could devise. A poor 
widow of good sense and discretion accompanied 
her as friend and housekeeper, and two trusty men 
servants, members of the Society of Triends. 
Among the many singular manifestations of strong 
faith and religious zeal, connected with the settle- 
ment of this country, few are more remarkable 
than the voluntary separation of this girl of eight- 
een years old, from a wealthy home and all the 
pleasant associations of childhood, to go to a dis- 
tant, and thinly inhabited country, to fulfill what 
she considered a religious duty. And the humble, 
self-sacrificing faith of the parents, in giving up 
their beloved child, with such reverent tenderness 
for the promptings of her own conscience, has in it 
something sublimely beautiful, if we look at it in 
its own pure light. The parting took place with 
more love than words can express, and yet without 
atearon either side. Even during the long and 
tedious voyage, Elizabeth never wept. She pre- 
served a martyr-like cheerfulness and serenity to 
the end, 

The house prepared for her reception, stood in a 
clearing of the forest, three miles from any other 
dwelling. She arrived in June, when the land- 
scape was smiling in youthful beauty, and it 
seemed to her as if the arch of heaven was never 
before so clear and bright, the carpet of the earth 
never so verdant. As she sat at her window and 
saw evening close in upon her in that broad forest 
home, and heard for the first time, the mournful 
notes of the whippoorwill, and the harsh scream of 
the jay in the distant woods, she was oppressed 
with a sense of vastness, of infinity, which she 
never before experienced, not even on the ocean. 
She remained long in prayer, and when she lay 
down to sleep beside her matron friend, no words 
were spoken between them, The elder, overcome 
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with fatigue, soon sunk into a peaceful slumber, 
but the young enthusiastic spirit lay long awake, 
listening to the lone voice of the whippoorwill com- 
plaining to the night. Yet, notwithstanding this 
prolonged wakefulness, she rose early, and looked 
out upon the lovely landscape. The rising sun 
pointed to the tallest trees with his golden finger, 
and was welcomed by a gush of song from a thou- 
sand warblers. ‘The poetry in Elizabeth's soul, re- 
pressed by the severe plainness of her education, 
gushed up like a fountain. She dropped on her 
knees, and with an outburst of prayer, exclaimed 
fervently :—*“ Ob, Father, very beautiful hast thou 
made this earth! How bountiful are thy gifts, O 
Lord !” 

To a spirit less meek and brave, the darker 
shades of the picture would have obscured these 
cheerful gleams; for the situation was lonely, and 
the inconveniences innumerable. But Elizabeth 
easily triumphed over all obstacles, by her practical 
good sense, and the quick promptings of her inge- 
nuity. She was one of those clear, strong natures, 
who always have a definite aim in view, and who 
see at once the means best suited tothe end. The 
first enquiry was, what grain was best adapted to 
the sajl of her farm; and being informed that rye 
would yield best—‘*Then I shall eat rye bread,” 
was her answer. The ear of Indian corn, so long 
treasured in her juvenile museum, had travelled 
with her across the Atlantic, and now, after the 
lapse of seven years, was planted in American soil. 
As the superb plant ripened, she acknowledged 
that it more than realized the pictures of her child- 
ish imagination. 

But when Winter came, and the gleaming snow 
spread its unbroken silence over hill and plain, 
was it not dreary then? It would have been 
dreary, indeed, to one who entered upon this mode 
of life from the mere love of novelty, or a vain de- 
sire todo something extraordinary. But the idea 
of extending usefulness, which had first lured this 
remarkable girl into a path so unusual, sustained 
her through all its trials. She was too busy to be 
sad, and she leaned too trustingly upon her Fa- 
ther’s hand to be doubtful of her way. The neigh- 
boring Indians soon loved her asa friend, for they 
found her always truthful, just and kind ; and from 
teachings she added much to her knowledge of 
simple medicines. So efficient was her skill, and 
so prompt her sympathy, that for many miles round, 
if man, woman or child were alarmingly ill, they 
were sure to send for Elizabeth Haddon; and 
wherever she went, her observing mind gathered 
some new hint for the improvement of her farm or 
dairy. Her house and heart were both large; and as 
her residence was on the way to the Quaker meet- 
ing house in Newtown, it became a place of uni- 
versal resort to Friends from all parts of the coun- 
try travelling that road, as well as an asylum for 
benighted wanderers. When Elizabeth was asked 
if she was not sometimes afraid of wayfarers, she 
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quietly replied—* Perfect Jove casteth out fear.” 
And true it was, that she, who was so bountiful 
and kind to all, found none to injure her. 

The winter was drawing to a close, when, late 
one evening, the sound of sleigh-bells was heard 
and the crunching of snow bereath the hoofs of 
horses as they passed into the barn-yard gate. 
The arrival of travellers was too common an oc- 
currence to excite or disturb the well-ordered fam- 
ily. Elizabeth quietly continued her knitting, 
merely saying to one of the men—* Joseph, wilt 
thou put more wood on the fire? These friends, 
whoever they may be, will doubtless be cold; for I 
observed at nightfall, a chilly feeling as of more 
snow in the air.” 

Great logs were piled in the capacious chimney, 
and the flames blazed up with a crackling warmth, 
when two strangers entered. In the younger, 
Elizabeth instantly recognized John Estaugh, 
whose preaching had so deeply impressed her at 
eleven years of age. This was almost like a 
glimpse of home—her dear old English home !— 
She stepped forward with more than usual cordial- 
ity, saying, * Thoa art welcome, Friend Estaugh ; 
the more so, for being entirely unexpected.” 

“ And Iam glad to see thee, Elizabeth,” he re- 
plied, with a friendly shake of the hand. “It was 
not until after [ landed in America, that I heard 
the word had called thee hither before me; but I 
remember thy father told me how often thou hadst 
played the settler in the woods, when thou wast 
quite a little girl.” 

“Tam but a child still,” she replied, smiling. 

‘‘f{ trust thou art,” he rejoincd; “and as for 
these strong impressions in childhood, I have heard 
of many cases where they seemed to be prophecies 
sent of the Lord. When I saw thy father in Lon- 
don, [ had even then an indistinct idea that I 
might be sent to America on a religious visit.” 

“ And hast thou forgotten, Friend John, the ear 
of Indian corn, which my father begged of thee, 
forme? Since then | have seen it growing; and 
a goodly plant it is, I assure thee. See!’ she 
continued, pointing to several bunches of ripe corn, 
which hung in their braided husks against the 
walls of the ample kitchen: “all that, and more, 
came from the corn left with my father. May the 
good seed sown by thy ministry be as fruitful.” 

* Amen,” -replied both guests; and for a few 
moments, no one interrupted the silence. Then 
they talked much of England. John Estaugh had 
not seen any of the Haddon family for several 
years; but he brought letters from them, which 
came by the same ship, and he had information to 
give of many whose names were familiar as house- 
hold words. 

The next morning it was discovered that snow 
had fallen during the night in heavy drifts, and the 
road was impassible. Elizabeth, according to her 
usual custom, sent out men, oxen and sledges, to 
open pathways for several poor families, and for 
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households whose inmates were visited by il!ncas, 
In this duty John Estaugh and his friend joined 
heartily, and none of the laborers worked harder 
than they. When he returned glowing from this 
exercise, she could not but observe that the excel. 
lent youth had a goodly countenance. It was not 
physical beauty, for of that he had little; it was 
that cheerful, child-like, out-beaming honesty of 
expression which we do not unfrequently sce in 
Germans, who above all nations look as if they car. 
ried crysta] hearts within their manly bosoms. 

Two days after, when Elizabeth went to visit 
her patients with a sled load of medicines and pro. 
visions, John asked leave to accompany her, 
There, by the bedside of the aged and the suffer. 
ing, she saw the clear sincerity of his countenance 
warmed up by the rays of love, while he spoke to 
them words of kindness and consolation ; and there 
she heard his pleasant voice modulate itself into 
deeper tenderness of expression, when he took |it- 
tle children in his arms. 

The next First Day, which we call the Sabbath, 
the whole family, as usual, attended Newtown 
meeting ; where John Estaugh was gifted with an 
outpouring of the spirit in his ministry, which sunk 
deep into the hearts of those who listened to him. 
Elizabeth found it so marvelously applicable to the 
trials and temptations of her own soul, that she al- 
most deemed it was spoken on purpose for her. 
She said nothing of this, but she pondered upon it 
deeply. Thus did a few days of united duties 


make them more thoroughly acquainted with each 
other than they could have been by years of fash- 
ionable intercourse. 


The young preacher soon after bade farewell, to 
visit other meetings in Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey. Elizabeth saw him no more until the 
May following, when he, with numerous other 
Friends, stopped at her house to lodge, on their 
way to the quarterly meeting at Salem. In the 
morning, quite a cavalcade started from her hospi- 
table door, on horseback ; for wagons were then 
unknown in Jersey. John Estaugh, always kind- 
ly in his impulses, busied himself with helping a 
lame and very ugly old woman, and left his host- 
ess to mount her horse as she could. Most young 
women would have felt slighted; but in Eliza- 
beth’s noble soul, the quiet deep tide of feeling rip- 
pled with an inward joy. “He is always kindest 
to the poor and the neglected,” thought she, “ ver- 
ily he is a good youth.” She was leaning over 
the side of her horse, to adjust the buckle of the 
girth, when he came up on horseback, and inquired 
if anything was out of order. With slight confu- 
sion, and a voice less calm than her usual utter- 
ance, she replied, “ Nothing, Friend John; I was 
looking merely to see if Joseph had buckled the 
girth securely.” They trotted along leisurely be- 
hind the procession of guests, speaking of the soil 
and climate of this new country, and how wonder 
fully the Lord had provided a home for his chosen 
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people. Presently the girth began to slip, and the 
saddle turned so much on one side, that Elizabeth 
was obliged to dismount. It took some time to re- 
adjust it, and when they again started, the com- 
pany were out of sight. There was a brighter 
color than usual in the maiden’s cheeks, an un- 
wonted radiance in her mild deep eyes. Aftera 
short silence, she said, in a voice slightly tremu- 
lous, “Friend John, I have a subject of great im- 
portance on my mind, and one which nearly inter- 
ests thee. Iam strongly impressed that the Lord 
has sent thee to me as a partner for life. I teil 
thee my impression frankly, but not without calm 
and deep reflection ; for matrimony is a holy rela- 
tion, and should be entered into with all sobriety. 
If thou hast no light on the subject, wilt thou gath- 
er into the stillness, and reverently listen to thy 
inward revealingst ‘Thou art to leave this part of 
the country to-morrow, and not knowing when I 
should see thee again, I felt moved to tell thee 
what lay upon my mind.” 

The young man was taken by surprise; though 
accustomed to that suppression of emotion, which 
characterizes his religious sect, the color went and 
came rapidly in his face, for a moment, but he soon 
became calmer, and replied, “ This thought is new 
to me, Elizabeth; and [ have no light thereon. 
Thy company has been right pleasant to me, and 
thy countenance ever reminds me of Wilham 
Penn’s title page, ‘ Innocency with her open face.’ 
I have seen thy kindness to the poor, and the wise 
management of thy household. I have observed, 
too, that thy warm-heartedness is tempered by a 
most excellent discretion, and that thy speech is 
ever sincere. Assuredly, such is the maiden I 
would ask of the Lord, as a most precious gift; but 
] never thought of this in connection with thee, I 
came to this country solely on a religious visit, and 
it might distract my mind to entertain this subject 
at present. WhenlI have discharged the duties 
of my mission, we will speak further.” 

“It is best so,” rejoined the maiden; “ but 
there is one thing which disturbs my conscience. 
Thou hast spoken of my true speech; and yet, 


| Friend John, I have deceived thee, even now, 
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_ while we conferred together ona subject so se- 
_ tious. I know not from what weakness the tempt- 
' ation came; but I will not hide it from thee. I 
» told thee I was looking to see if Joseph buckled 
_ the girth of my horse securely ; but, in plain truth, 
| | was loosening the girth, John, that the saddle 
' might slip, and give me an excuse to fall behind 
our friends; for I thought thou wouldst be kind 
' enough to come and ask if I needed thy services.” 


This transparency of motive seemed less won- 


> derful to John Estaugh, than it would to a man 


more accustomed to worldly ways, or less familiar 
_ with the simplicity of primitive Quakers, Never- 
theless, the perfect guilelessness of the maiden en- 





| deared her to his honest heart, and he found it dif- 


ficult to banish from his thoughts the important 
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subject she suggested. It was observable in this 
singular courtship, that no mention was made of 
worldly substan-e. John did not say, “1 am poor, 
and thou art rich ;”* he did not even think of it. 
And it had entered Elizabeth's mind only in the 
form of thankfulness to God, that she was provided 
with a home large enough for both. 

They spoke no further concerning their union; 
but when John returned to England, in July, he 
pressed her hand affectionately, as he said, “ Fare- 
well, Elizabeth. If it be the Lord’s will, I shall re- 
turn to thee soon.” He lingered, and their hands 
trembled in each other’s clasp; then, drawing her 
gently towards him, he imprinted a kiss on her 
open, innocent forehead. She looked modestly in- 
to his clear honest eyes, and replied, in the kindest 
tones, “ Farewell, friend John, may the Lord bless 
thee and guide thee.” 

In October, he returned to America, and they 
were soon after married, at Newtown meeting, ac- 
cording to the simple form of the society of Friends. 
Neither of them made any change of dress for the 
occasion, and there was no wedding feast. With- 
out the aid of priest or magistrate, they took each 
other by the hand, and, in the presence of witness- 
es, calmly and solemnly promised to be kind and 
faithful to each other. Their mutual promises 
were recorded in the church, and the wedded pair 
quietly returned to their happy home, with none to 
intrude upon these sacred hours of human life, 
when the heart most needs to be left alone with its 
own deep emotions. 

They lived together nearly forty years in the 
greatest unity. During that period she three 
times crossed the Atlantic, to visit her aged pa- 
rents, and he occasionally left her for a season, 
when called abroad to preach. These temporary 
separations were felt as a cross, but the strong- 
hearted woman always cheerfully gave him up to 
follow kis own convictions of duty. In 1742, he 
parted from her to go on a religious visit to Torto- 
la, in the West Indies. He died there, in the six- 
ty-seventh year of his uge. She published a reli- 
gious tract of his, to which is prefixed a preface, 
entitled “ Elizabeth Estaugh’s testimony concern- 
ing her beloved husband, John Estaugh.” In this 
preface, she says, “ Since it pleased Divine Provi- 
dence so highly to favor me, with being the near 
companion of this dear worthy, I must give some 
small account of him. Few, if any, in a married 
state, ever lived in sweeter harmony than we did. 
He was a pattern of moderation in all things; not 
lifted up with any enjoyments, nor cast down at 
any disappointments. A man endowed with many 
good gifts, which rendered him very agreeable to 
his friends, and much more to me, his wife, to 
whom his memory is most dear and precious,” 

The brick tomb at which he was buried at Tor- 
tola, is still pointed out to Quaker travellers; one 
of whom recently writes, ‘ By a circuitous path 
through a dense thicket, we came to the spot 
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where the Friends once had a meeting house, and 
where are buried the remains of several of our 
valued ministers, who visited this island about a 
century ago, from a sense of gospel love. Time 
has made his ravages upon these mansions of the 
dead. The acacia spreads thickly its thorny 
branches over them, and near them the century 
blooming aloe is luxuriantly growing.” 

Elizabeth survived her excellent husband twenty 
years, useful and honored to the last. ‘The Month- 
ly Meeting of Haddonfield, in a published testimo- 
nial, speaks of her thus: ** She was endowed with 
great natural abilities, which, being sanctioned by 
the spirit of Christ, were much improved ; where- 
by she became qualified to act in the affairs of the 
church, and was a serviceable member, having 
been clerk to the women’s meeting nearly fifty 
years, greatly to their satisfaction. She was a sin- 
cere sympathiser with the afflicted, of a benevolent 
disposition, and in distributing to the poor, was de- 
sirous to do it in a way most profitable and durable 
to them, and, if possible, not to let the right hand 
know what the left did. ‘Though in a state of af- 
fluence as to this world’s wealth, she was an ex- 
ample of plainness and moderation. Her heart 
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FATHER 18 COMING.—SERENADING. 


and house were open to her friends, whom to en. 
tertain seemed one of her greatest pleasures, 
Prudently cheerful, and well knowing the value 
of friendship, she was careful not to wound it her. 
self, nor encourage others in whispering supposed 
failings or weaknesses. Her last illness brought 
great bodily pain, which she bore with much calm. 
ness of mind and sweetness of spirit. She depart: 
ed this life as one falling asleep, full of days, like 
unto a shock of corn fully ripe.” 

The town of Haddonfield, in New Jersey, took 
its name from her; and the tradition concerning 
her courtship is often repeated by some patriarch 
among the Quakers. She laid out an extensive 
garden in the rear of the house, which during her 
day was much celebrated for its herbs, vegetables, 
and fruits, liberally distributed all around the 
neighborhood. The house was burnt down years 
ago; but some fine old yew trees, which she 
brought from England, are still pointed out on the 
site where the noble garden once flourished. Her 
medical skill is so well remembered, that the old 
nurses of New Jersey still recommend Elizabeth 
Estaugh’s salve, as the “sovereignest thing on 


earth.” Columbian Magazine 


LIRA Amen 


“FATHER IS COMING!” 


BY THOMAS MCKELLAR. 


«Hurrah! for father's coming!" the children shout, 
While standing at the door at set of sun 
They see him in the distance. Down they run 
To meet him coming. Gathering round about 
His weary feet, they wildly romp and race ; 
One hngs his knees—the others clasp his hands, 
While tottering Will, for want of better place, 


With glad and laughing look behind him stands 
And grasps his father's outer garment'’s tail ; 
And thus their weary parent they, assail ; 
He kneels, and Wiil ascends bis back, and throws 
His arms around his neck. With Ella, sweet, 
And Agnes, in his arms— the others round his feet— 
Beneath his lovely load, the father homeward goes. 





SERENADING. 


Some years since, a well known military gen- 
tleman and musical amateur of Philadelphia, being 
on a visit to his numerous friends in Gotham, was 
delighted to encounter there the band of the far- 
famed Frank Johnson. He forthwith engaged the 
“ colored troupe”’ to accompany him, together with 
two or three vocalists, on the following evening, 
on a serenading tour to the residences of his distin- 
guished friends, in various quarters of the town. 
They every where met with the most rapturous 
reception, and were often invited in to partake of 
the hospitalities of the families whom they sere- 
naded. Between two and three o’clock in the 
morning, they arrived opposite to the residence (as 
they supposed) of a most lovely lady, to whom the 
leader of the serenade movement had well nigh 
lost his heart, upon a very casual acquaintance. 


Here was poured forth the wealth of their instru- 
mental and vocal powers. But not the slightest 
sign of appreciation or approbation was manifested ; 
all was silence; no outward blind rattled, no inner 


curtain rustled. At length, while the prime mover 
of the entertainment was singing in a most tender 
style the closing stanza of “ Home, sweet home,” 
a light suddenly gleamed through the fanlights of 
the entry ; steps were heard approaching, the door 
was unbolted, and a cadaverous “ male human” in 
night gown and night cap, the latter surmounted 
by a broad brimmed quaker hat, stepped out upon 
the door stone, and holding the candle above his 
head, that he might better survey the rather 
“mixed” company of performers, addressed the 
last singer with— Thee seems to think there \s 
no place like home—like thy ‘sweet, sweet home, 
I think thee said; now why doesn’t thee go to thy 
home? Thee surely is not wanted here,—neither 
thee nor thy friends!” and the door closed behind 
the speaker. Perhaps no wetter blanket ever 


enveloped a “water cure” subject at Garffen- 
burgh, than was felt to come down upon that corps 
of musicians and their employer, when the white 
skirts of the vanished Quaker disappeared along 
the hall. — Knickerbocher. 
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THE ROBERTSES 


BY MRS. 


Having reached the farthest, or upper end of the 
large and handsome room in which the tadle ad’ hote 
was spread, Lord Lynberry and Maria, who had 
marched on in front of the party, turned round, both 
because they could go no farther, and because they 
wished to reconnoitre the scene of action from the 
commanding point they had gained. A very long but 
rather narrow table, capable of accommodating above 
fifty guests, stretched down the middle of the room. A 
long strip of gaudily-colored oil-cloth, with a number 
of little plates arranged symmetrically upon it, was 
spread down the middle of the table from the top to 
the bottom. The little plates contained for the most 
part, pink and white sugar- plums, small Savoy biscuits, 
and walnuts, placed in a circle of six, round a seventh 
by way of a centre. 7 

The three couples who had followed Lord Lynberry 
and his fair companion to this point, turned as they 
turned, and Lord Lynberry, on whose left arm Maria’s 
right clung timidly, laid his right hand upon it with a 
friendly and familiar pressure, and said, ‘*‘ How very 
un-English it all looks, doesn’t it? I hope you will 
like it. Do you think you shall?” To which she 
replied in accents that did justice to her words, “ Oh! 
as for me, I never care where I am, so that those I 
like are with me!” It was a pretty and a gentle 
speech, and she was rewarded by feeling her arm very 
kindly pressed against the grateful heart of his young 
lordship. How this apparently slight action affected 
her feelings, the intelligent reader need not be told. 

Mr. Roberts and his lady made the second couple. 

“ What a queer way they have of laying their tables, 
to be sure!” exclaimed Mr. Roberts. “It does not 
look very comfortable, my dear, does it?” 

“Comfortable? Good gracious, Mr. Roberts! who 
but you would ever think about being comfortable in 
such delightful society as we have got into here!”’ re- 
plied his wife. “Just observe his lordship and Maria, 
that’s all, and raise up your thoughts, if you can, to 
what it must be to have a countess for a daughter.” 

These last words were uttered in a low whisper very 
close to the gentleman’s ear, which suggested the ne- 
cessity of caution so successfully to him, that the only 
rejoinder was a close pressure of the arm. 

“It is an amusing scene,” said the elegant Mont- 
gomery, looking, as his magnificent stature permitted, 
over the heads of the company; ‘but how impossible 
it is to find,’ he added, looking down very tully into 
the upturned eyes of his attentive companion—*“ how 
perfectly impossible it is to find a single one of all the 
native faces which can bear comparison with that of an 
Englishwoman.” 

Of course Agatha smiled, and having sustained the 
glance for half a moment, cast down her eyes, and by 
a trifling movement of her head, easily managed ‘to 
make her superabundant ringlets do the office of a veil, 
to hide the conscious blush to which the compliment 
had given birth. 

“Well? what d’ye think of it?” said Edward to 
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Miss Harrington. “I delight in it, of all things, my- 
self, itis so devilish amusing. And they say the cham- 
pagne is capital. But of course I shan’t like it at all 
unless you do.” 

This was by far the tenderest speech which Bertha’s 
intended bridegroom had ever yet addressed to her, and 
she made the most direct reply to it that she had ever 
yet uttered in return to any of his small attempts at 
conversation—for she not only appeared to have heard 
what he said, but distinctly answered, by pronouncing 
the monosyllable ** Why ?”’ 

But before the young gentleman could sufficiently 
rally his spirits to profit by this admirable opportunity 
of explaining himself, a movement of the party behind 
obliged them to move on. 

‘*T am afraid we must not expect to find very elegant 
company—I mean the sort of peoplethat we have been 
used to—at such a place as this,” said Mrs. Roberts, 
taking the opportunity as soon they were seated of be- 
ginning the system of precaution, by which she in- 
tended to guard the family dignity from any injury 
that a table d’ hote might bring upon it. “ But where 
there are a party of gay young people together,” she 
added, “ it signifies little who may chance to be at the 
same table with them, provided they take care, you 
know, to keep themselves fo themselves.” 

“ Oh dear, no, certainly, not the least in the world,” 
replied Mr. Montgomery, to whom, from the circum- 
stance of his sitting opposite to her, this speech was 
particularly addressed. “ But why do you suspect the 
company of being particularly objectionable to-day !” 
he added, fixing his eyes upon two very simply-dressed 
females who at that moment were placing themselves 
at the table, while two middle-aged men, who accom- 
panied them, instead of sitting down beside them, 
stood behind their chairs. 

‘* Yes, yes, you have hit the mark,” said Mrs. Rob- 
erts, laughing, and nodding her head very expressively 
up and down. “ Not quite in our way, that, is it?” 
she added, as her eyes fixed themselves very uncere- 
moniously upon the group Mr. Montgomery had been 
looking at. The handsome Englishman smiled skightly 
but said nothing. 


** Mercy on me!” resumed Mrs. Roberts, her eyes 
still fixed upon the same party, “I hope it won’t be too 
bad to bear! Do you think it will, my dear sir? If 
you do, we had really better take the girls away at once, 
you know.” 

This sudden anxiety on the part of Mrs. Roberts 
was occasioned by the two females above mentioned, 
first one and then the other deliberately taking off their 
bonnets, and giving them to the two whiskered male 
individuals who stood behind. The smooth little heads 
thus uncovered, had not a single hair arranged in a 
style which appeared fit, in the judgment of Mrs. Rob- 
erts, to be displayed at a table where “ first-rate ladies 
and gentlemen,” as she said, condescended to sit down 
to dinuer. 

“ You know we are perfect strangers here, my dear 
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Mr. Montgomery,” she said, throwing her ample per- 
son as far as she could across the table in order to 
speak to him in a whisper, “and I do not scruple to 
say that I trust entirely to you, as to the propriety of 
remaining at the table. For myself, I really should 
look on for once, and a way, with perfect indifference, 
quite certain that nothing of the sort could really injure 
me. But for my darling girls!—need I express to you 
what my feelings are on their account? Dear young 
creatures !—so innocent, so trusting! Do you think 
that for their sakes, and for that of Mr. Roberts’ ward, 
dear little Bertha Harrington, we ought to leave the 
society of those dreadfully suspicious-looking people ? 
Answer me as if you were their brother, my dear sir.” 

“TI feel of course inexpressibly flattered by your re- 
ference, my dear madam,” replied the young man; 
“and to the best of my knowledge and belief, your 
charming daughters will run no risk whatever in re- 
maining at table with the persons who have just taken 
their seats at the upper end of it.” 

There was a curling sort of smile about the hand- 
some mouth of Mr. Montgomery as he said this, which 
puzzled Mrs, Roberts. It was impossible for her to 
suppose he was laughing at her anxiety—that was too 
severe an idea to conceive of any man ; but still she 
strongly suspected he was joking in some way or other, 
and her dignity took the alarm. She looked steadily 
at him with an air of grave scrutiny for a minute or 
two, and then said, “I am quite sure, Mr. Montgomery, 
that nobody appearing so perfectly a person of fashion 
as you do, could possibly jest upon such a subject with 
such a person as myself; and yet, forgive me! I can- 
not help fancying that you know something about 
those strange-looking women which you do not choose 
to mention to me, and that the recollection of it, let it 
be what it may, makes you feel inclined to laugh. Per- 
haps, however, it is only something about their being 
so particularly ignorant asto dress? But if that is all, 
I don’t care for it in the least. So that my own dear 
girls are elegant dressed, and look as young ladies of 
fashion ought to do, I don’t care a farthing how other 
peop!e look. Why should I? But I am sure you do 
know something about those women, Mr. Montgomery; 
and to tell you the truth, I really think that if you do 
not choose to tell me what it is, I must communicate 
my suspicions to Mr. Roberts, and desire him without 
further ceremony to lead us all out again. I must say 
that I think you are wrong to be so very mysterious.” 
And Mrs. Roberts made a movement, as if she were 
about to rise from the chair on which she had deposited 
herself. 

“ What is mamma going to do?” whispered Agatha 
to Mr. Montgomery. “ The room is getting so full, 
that if she moves she will never get back to her place, 
What is it you have been saying to her?” 

“T have been saying nothing, [ assure you. I be- 
lieve she has taken fright about those two ladies who 
are sitting without their bonnets at the top of the table. 
She is afraid that they are not respectable.” 

** Mercy on me, what can it signify ?” replied Aga- 
tha, knitting her brows with a look of great annoy- 
ance. 

“Certainly nothing, my fair friend!’’ replied her 
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elegant neighbor; “ besides, I never in my life heard a 
syllable against their respectability. Do get your mothe; 
to sit still, will you ?” 

“Do you know any thing against them?” said Aga. 
tha, remarking as her mother had done, somethin> 
about the curling lips of Mr. Montgomery, which ‘o 
could not quite understand. 

“ All I know,” he replied, raising his eyebrows with 
a look of weariness at the prolonged discussion, « q\j 
I know about them is, that the tallest is the Princess 
of D * * * *, and the other, who is her sister-in-law, 
is married to the crown Prince of P * * * *.” 

“Goodness! Why did you not say so at first!” 
said Agatha, and then she bent across the table in her 
turn, and communicated the important intelligence to 
her mother ; then again turning to her neighbor, with 
a reproachful smile, she repeated, “why did you not 
say so at first ?” 

‘* Pshaw! what did it signify ?” he replied ; “Which 
soup do you take? white or brown ?” 

The business of dining had now begun, and what. 
ever the younger part of the company might think of 
it, Mrs. Roberts felt this to be one of those matters of 
which increasing years and improving wisdom ought 
to teach the real value; she therefore only gave one 
stare of rather ii credulous wonder at the words of 
Agatha, and began to devote her most serious atten- 
tion to the business of the hour. 

Just about the moment when the soup had con- 
pleted its round, Mr. Vincent entered the room, and 
paused for a moment within the doorway, to discover 
whereabouts the party might be of whom he came in 
search, for he had learned at the Balcony House that 
the family were gone to dine at the ——. The first 
eye amidst the party which descried him, was Bertha 
Harrington’s, and she immediately stood up, and made 
him a sign to approach, indicating that there was 
room near them. He promptly obeyed, and found at 
the distance of two places from that of Bertha, there 
was a vacant chair. He gave her a desponding look, 
and appeared preparing himself to take it, when she 
turned to Edward Roberts who was seated next to her, 
and said with equal promptitude and decision, “ Be so 
good, Mr. Roberts, as to take that vacant chair. I wish 
to have my cousin, Mr. Harrington Vincent, seated 
next me.” 

It ‘would not be easy, perhaps, to decide which of 
the two gentlemen was the most surprized by this un- 
expected command, and however much their feelings 
upon it might differ in other respects, there was one 
upon which they were in unison, namely, that under 
the circumstances, they had nothing to do but obey. 
A very few seconds sufficed to make Mr. Vincent for- 
get his surprise, and feel nothing but pleasure at find- 
ing himself in the place he had thus unexpectedly 
obtained, and any body who had overheard the conver- 
sation of the two cousins, would have concluded that 
they had been brought up together in the greatest inti- 
macy, and that they both considered themselves 4s 
belonging te each other, as much by necessity as by 
inclination, 

Edward Roberts meanwhile had found such effect- 
tual consolation in the conversation of the lady next 
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whom his new position placed him, that he speedily 
forgot the affront he had received, and never for an 
instant mixing up his purpose of obtaining Bertha’s 
hand and fortune with any observations he felt disposed 
to make upon her exceedingly disagreeable manners, 
he as usual soon forgot that any thing so uncongenial 
was in existence, while he gave himself wholly up to 
the delight of falling in love with a new charmer. He 
had speedily the great satisfaction of discovering that 
his fair neighbor was a married woman, which circum- 
stance had become, in his opinion, absolutely necessary 
to render a tender attachment worth forming, and it 
more than compensated in his eyes for the dozen or so 
of years by which she was his senior. What her 
country might be he could not very accurately decide, 
nor did this signify a farthing, as on the one fact need- 
ful, namely, that she was not English, he could feel 
no doubt. Perhaps the fact of her speaking English 
fluently, though rather imperfectly at times, might 
contribute not a little to make her amiable familiarity 
of manner the more captivating to him, for notwith- 
standing his own firm conviction that he spoke French 
like a native, he was conscious that though quite easy 
it was very fatiguing. Whether it were that he felt a 
captivation in her broken English, which he thought 
might by imitation be added to his own attractions, or 
that it arose from the habit of imitation so often met 
with in persons of his order of intellect, whatever was 
the cause, he had not conversed with her ten minutes 
before his idiom became wonderfully assimilated to 
her own. 

“Ah!” she exclaimed, looking at him with much 
kindness, ‘*I perceive, dat is I mean I see, dat you not 
one English.” 

“ Alas!” sighed Edward in reply, and returning her 
flattering glance with one which seemed to deprecate 
her scorn when she should know the truth, “alas! 
would, madam!—dat is, I should much great deal be 
thankful if I could say your aimable soupcon (conjec- 
ture) vas correct. Butno! Iam notsoappy. Yes, I 
am English.” 

There wasa melancholy pathos in the tone with 
which he made this avowal that must have touched 
any heart not absolutely made of stone, and his new 
acquaintance, who could not with justice be accused of 
any hardness in that region, replied with the most 
soothing gentleness, “Mais n’importe donc! [It is of 
importarce.] ‘Those who do know to make demselves 
aimables, have a country common to dem own selves 
superior to all de oders in de vorid !”” 

“ Ah den !” exclaimed Edward in a fervent whisper, 
“no need I to ask vat country boasts your birth. You 
are of de country of de aimables !” 

Before the dialogue had reached this point the 
young Lord Lynberry had caused the champagne to 
flow very abundantly amongst his party, and Mrs. 
Roberts, who, really, poor woman, did always sofler, 
as she said, more than any body from heat, had for 
the fourth time emptied her glass before she recollect- 
ed what she was about. But then she did, for she 
began to feel rather giddy, though, as she whispered 
to Mr. Roberts, she was not in the least uncomfort- 
able; only she thought she ought to have eaten ra- 
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ther a more solid dinner before she began the cham- 
pagne, and the want of that made her head feel as 
light as a feather. 

“* However,” she added, “it is never too late to 
mend, they say, and if that is not as nice a couple of 
ducks that they have been cutting up there as ever 
was bought in Leadenhall-market, I am a Dutchwo- 
man. If I don’t manage to get a limb or two of ’em 
for my share, say that 1 am a greater fool than you 
took me for.” 

The worthy Mr. Roberts, who had seen the last 
of the four glasses of champagne disposed of with 
some uneasiness, exerted himself to procure for his 
lady such a substantial portion of her favorite dish as 
might, at least for some time, keep her silently em- 
ployed. Nor was he disappointed. Mrs. Roberts, al- 
together, never felt better in her life, and eat what her 
attentive husband set before her with great relish. 




















































































This delightful dinner party at the Hof, pro- 
duced a considerable effect upon the position of the 
Roberts family at Baden-Baden. The tones of their 
voices, except when indulging in the tender whisper- 
ings of flirtation, had been so loud, and their indig- 
nation at the vulgarity of the company in general, and 
at their contriving to live without salt-spoons in par- 
ticular, expressed both in French and English, with 
so much energy, that they had soon become by far the 
most conspicuous party in the room. In addition to 
this glory, of which they were fully conscious, they 
enjoyed, as we know, the unspeakable delight of hav- 
ing in Mr. Montgomery, the handsomest and most 
fashionable man at the baths, and in Lord Lynberry, 
the heir to the highest title. Can it be matter of 
wonder that this, together with as many glasses of 
champagne as could be well offered to young ladies, 
should have made them lively indeed? Lively they 
certainly were, and not only the young ladies, but the 
father, the mother, and the son slso. In their differ- 
ent ways, they were all lively, and then and there it 
was, that for the first time a voice of sufficient author- 
ity to bestow a lasting denomination, namely, the 
voice of Mr. Montgomery himself, pronounced that 
“the Robertses were regular ‘faust’ girls, just the 
right sort of thing to meet abroad, and to make Black- 
Forest larking pleasant.” 

The evening of this important day was passed part- 
ly at the rooms, and partly in the half-lighted drawing- 
room of the Balcony House. But, half-lighted as it 
was, Mrs. Roberts felt that it was an exceedingly good 
drawing-room, and could only be taken at a watering 
place like Baden, by people of condition. As to its 
being only half-lighted, nobody seemed inclined to 
complain of that. ‘There was a fine moon; both the 
French windows were opened upon the balcony which 
gave its name to the domain, and before the end of 
the evening there were two chairs put ouf at each 
window. It was Mr. Montgomery who did this, in 
his usual gay and lively manner, declaring that “ it 
was a sin to the Lady Moon, not to consecrate their 
pretty balcony to her as a sort of temple, where all 
the family might, in turn, repair to perform their ori- 
sons to her beauty.” 
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Some of the family, however, appeared to think 
that this duty might be performed vicariously, for 
though Mrs. Roberts did step for half a minute, and 
seat herself there, while she turned a broad smiling 
face of approbation upon Mr. Montgomery, the cere- 
mony did not become general. Mr. Roberts, good 
man, had eaten a particularly hearty dinner, and this, 
together with his having taken about treble his usual 
quantity of wine, made him feel, as he told his wife in 
a whisper, as soon as the tea-things disappeared, that 
he “ could not keep out of his bed five minutes longer 
if he was to die for it.” So he walked off, without 
thinking it necessary to describe his sensations to any 
one else. 

Mr. Vincent, who had accompanied the party from 
the dinner table to the rooms, and thence to the Bal- 
cony House, had wholly, and without any affectation 
of reserve on either side, assumed towards Bertha the 
manner of a near and privileged relation, and soon af.- 
ter the disappearance of Mr. Roberts, he whispered 
something in her car, to which she only replied by an 
inclination of the head. But if the whisper expressed 
his opinion that she would follow her nominal guard- 
ian’s example, she received it with very marked obe- 
dience, for in the next moment she rose from her 
chair, and lighting a little taper, which stood ready on 
a side table, she glided out of the room, her only fare- 
well being confined to a glance of the eye bestowed 
on her cousin as she passed. 

Mr. Montgomery and Agatha at one window, and 
Maria and Lord Lynberry at the other, had already 
began to offer their lunar orisons; but they had not 
yet taken possession of the chairs, and Mr. Vincent 
for a moment put himself en tiers with his young pu- 
pil and the pensive fair one who stood sighing at his 
side. 

‘“sTt is a beautiful night, Miss Roberts,”’ said the tu- 
tor; ‘* but are you not fearful of taking cold ?” 

“Cold!” reiterated Maria, in an accent which 
seerned, in that one syllable, to express both astonish- 
ment and scorn. ‘*Cold! Oh, Heavens! no.” 

“Tam going to the theatre, Lynberry,” said Mr. 
Vincent, without attempting any contest on the state 
of the atmosphere, and that of the young lady’s shoul- 
ders, “ will you come with me ?” 

* No, by heaven, will I not!” replied™ the young 
man, with great energy. 

“ Well then, good night,” said the tutor, and re- 
peating the good night with the accompaniment of a 
bow to Maria, he stepped back into the room, shook 
hands with the well-pleased Mrs, Roberts, who thought 
his going the most fortunate thing in the world, and 
departed, Mr. Montgomery and Agatha being already 
too deep in their devotions to permit his offering any 
farewell, without indiscretion. 

Mrs. Roberts then settled herself in the most com- 
fortable arm-chair the apartment contained, and drew 
towards her a book that lay upon the table, and which 
she placed in a proper position for being read, and 

then opened it. It chanced that the book was Ger- 
man, being the property of Bertha, and left there by 
her the day before. But Mrs. Roberts’s perusal of the 
volume went not so fat as to make her aware of this, 
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and it therefore answered her purpose quite as well as 
any other could have done. For a few delightful mo. 
ments, the happy and triumphant mother indulged 
herself by glaneing first at one window and then at 
the other, inwardly soliloquizing upon her gratitude to 
heaven for having given her sufficient strength of mind 
to persevere in doing all she had done. 

“ How long would it have been, I wonder,” thought 
she, “ before I should have seen my girls talking in 
England with two such men as those. If nothing 
more was to come of it, nothing whatever, the advan. 
tage to them must be great and important. The very 
talking of L.ord Lynberry in the manner that my dear 
darling Maria has now undoubtedly a right to do, 
would be enough to make her fortune among our own 
set at home. Not that my hopes stop there. Good. 
ness forbid! I know how to manage a little better 
than that, I hope. Dear girl! I shall live to sce—| 
hope and trust I shall—” 

Mrs. Roberts was growing very sleepy; her eyes 
closed and opened and closed again. She did not in. 
tend to go to sleep, quite the contrary, but somehow 
or other, the last night’s ball, the excellent cham- 
pagne, the easy chair, were altogether too much for 
her, and she did at length fall fast asleep, her last 
waking thought easily ripening into a glorious dream, 
in which she not only saw Maria with a coronet on 
her brow, but two aunts of the noble bride, seven 
cousins, and one sour-faced old uncle, all looking as if 
they were falling into atrophy from envy, as they 
looked at her. 


























It is to be hoped that all my readers feel sufficient 
interest in all the Roberts family to have remarked 
that Mr, Edward has not been mentioned as forming 
one of the party that went from the rooms to the Bal- 
cony House, for the purpose of taking tea, and pass 
ing the last hours of that delightful day. No. He 
went with them from the dinner-table to the rooms, 
but did not go thence in their company. 

Before making his parting bow to his fascinating 
neighbor at the dinner-table, he had learned from her 
that her husband was called Monsieur le Comte de 
Marquemont, that he was a man of verr high family 
in Normandy, that she had on this account been com- 
pelled by a tyrannical father to marry him at a fright- 
fully early age, that she was herself the most unhappy 
of women, and that she was still a great deal younger 
than she looked, having pined for ten miserable years 
under that winter of the heart, which must inevitably 
fall upon a warm-hearted creature like herself, under 
such circumstances. All this was uttered in a way 10 
make Edward quite aware that the charming, but un- 
happy Madame de Marquemont had already read 
something of gentle sympathy in his eyes, which had 
beguiled her into being more confidential in her disclo- 
sures than she had ever been in all her life before. 
And he answered to it all as he thought it became 4 
young man of fashion and tender feelings to answer. 
She farther informed him that in the absence of every 
thing like domestic happiness, she sometimes soug)! 
a temporary relief from the amusing stimulation o! 
rouge-el-noir, (card-playing.) 
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«Of course,” she added, “I never play for any 
stake, the loss of which could give me a moment's un- 
easiness. But even at small stakes, it really is a de- 
licious amusement.” 

«J can easily believe that,” replied Edward, with 
vivacity. ‘* I have never tried my luck yet, but I 
think I shall be tempted to do it some day.” 

« Let us try our luck together to-night !” exclaimed 
Madame de Marquemont, throwing a broadside of 
eyebeams upon him, which seemed to promise every 
species of success, He answered quite as she expect- 
ed he would do, and the engagement was ratified by 
their gently knocking their glasses together before 
drinking the third glass of Lord Lynberry’s cham- 
pagne. 

Edward joined himself with his party as they made 
their exit, but he might really be excused for feeling, 
under the present circumstances, that he would rather 
have been elsewhere; for his father was taking care 
of his mother, his two sisters very evidently wished 
for nothing more than they already possessed in the 
way of escort; and as for his future wife, Miss Bertha 
Harrington, she was hanging on the arm of Mr, Vin- 
cent, with a degree of affectionate familiarity which 
made her look as if she decidedly belonged to him, 
chatting away, moreover, all the while, with a sort of 
happy eagerness, that seemed to show her foregone si- 
lence to have been any thing but nataral to her. 

The rest of the party, as thus grouped, were dis- 
posed of, very much to Mr, Edward’s satisfaction, but 
towards this couple he looked with a sort of a sneer 
that was about half-and-half made up of ridicule and 
menace. 

“ Lynberry would do well to kick his hypocritical 
tutor down stairs,” thought he ; ‘‘ and so I shall most 
assuredly tell him. And as for that detestable brat of 
a girl, who has no more idea how to conduct herself 
in well-bred society than an idiot, I will have her mo- 
ney, if I am obliged to lock her up for life afterwards. 
Nor do I care one single farthing what she does, or 
who she flirts with. My method with her will be a 
very summary one.” 

In short, Mr. Edward’s exit from the banqueting- 
room formed rather a contrast to the very delightful 
two hours he had passed in it; but he in some degree 
relieved the painful condition of his temper, by in- 
dulging in that sort of elbowing himself through the 
crowd, which many Englishmen of his class have re- 
course to, when seized with a fit of ill-humor, accom- 
panied by a sudden wish of proclaiming their national 
rights and high personal distinction. 

This little cloud upon his felicity, however, soon 
passed away; for the interval between leaving the 
table d’ hote, and again beholding the fascinating wo- 
man who had made that table so delightful, did not 
last long. ‘The majority of the happy idlers at Baden- 
Baden, generally permit themselves after dinner to en- 
joy the out-door recreation to which the beauty of the 
scenery and the bright summer sun of Germany gives 
so much attraction, taking their coffee and ice at one 
of the little tables placed in the shade, yet so as to 
completely overlook the bright and sunny scene that 
spreads beyond. ‘The Roberts ladies, and the gentle- 
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men who were in attendance upon them, had agreed 
that the carriage should be dismissed, and that they 
should walk after dinner to the rooms, 

“Itis so pleasant to walk with an agreeable com- 
panion! Notall the carriages in the world can be 
half so delightful in my opinion!” exclaimed Maria, 
when the subject was discussed ; and as every body 
seemed to agree with her, the walking was decided on, 
though Mrs. Roberts certainly did think it was rather 
a pity not to drive upin good style to the portico, 
when it was sure to be so very full. Walk, however, 
they did, four very well pleased pairs of ladies and 
gentlemen, while the carefully decorated, slight young 
figure of the well-favored, but frowning Edward, saun- 
tered onward alone. But his solitude and his sulki- 
ness did not, as I have before observed, endure long. 
The party reached the portico, where the Misses Rob- 
erts had the delight of perceiving, with a degree of cer- 
tainty which left no room for doubt, that a multitude 
of eyes were turned upon them and their distinguished 
friends; while the heart of their brother was once 
more awakened to pleasure, as animated as their own, 
by seeing the very well-dressed little figure of Madame 
de Marquemont gracefully reclining on a chair. Her 
wigged and whiskered husband, who, as an experienced 
eye might easily perceive, belonged to a class of men 
as distinct from what we mean by faust men, as a hawk 
from a pigeon, stood beside her with great politeness, 
but looking, nevertheless, as if he were rather anxious- 
ly waiting for an opportunity to take wing. Edward 
was at her other side in a moment. 

“ Give me leave, Mr. Roberts—” Edward had told 
her his name, and she had not forgotten it—*“ Give me 
leave, Mr. Roberts,” she said, “to present you to /e 
comte de Marquemont. Mon ami, permit me to 
make you acquainted with my amiable young English 
acquaintance, Monsieur Roberts.” 

** Fitzherbert Roberts,” said Edward, smiling, and 
bowing with a vast deal of Parisian grace. 

“« Enchante, Monsieur !”? replied the count. 
‘* The Fitzherbert is a known name—persons of con- 
dition !” 

The young Edward smiled, blushed, and bowed, 
pressed his hand upon his heart, and declared himself 
“highly honored,” at hearing such a phrase from such 
lips. 





































































“Ah!” exclaimed the count in reply, “nothing 
could be more apropos than my making your ac- 
quaintance at this moment. Madame, though you 
would never gtess it, is your countrywoman; but 
being of high birth, it was thought desirable to bring 
her up in France, where she has, in effect, acquired that 
last grace to which such a person as yourself, Sir Fitz- 
herbert, cannot be insensible. But, together with this 
Parisian charm, ma bonne little darling woman 
retoins all the charming reserve of your island, and 
when, as at the present moment, I am under the ne- 
cessity of leaving her, it is only to the care of a com- 
patriot that I could venture to confide her. She is too 
reservedl—certainly too reserved. It is often a pain to 
me! She will make no acquaintance! Ah! she is 
so English at heart! But with you, Sir Fitzherbert, 
I have no scruple—your name is enough!” And 
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with these words he bowed himself off, leaving our 
happy juvenile in possession of the lady, the chairs, 
and the little round marble table that stood beside 
them. Madame de Marquemont raised her eyes to 
his face with a very sweet, shy, melancholy smile, but 
before venturing to speak, she breathed a gentle sigh. 

*« Why should you sigh, madame, at what makes 
me so supremely happy?” exclaimed Edward, with 
great animation. 

“ Alas! dear friend,” she replied, “the heart of a 
woman is a strange mystery! Most surely I do not 
sigh for the absence of my husband, who from the 
very hour at which, as a mere child, I took his name, 
has been an object of the most unmitigated aversion 
tu me. Ah,no! It is not for his absence that I sigh, 
Fitzherbert !” 

“Oh, wherefore, then?” returned the young gen- 
tleman, leaning towards her, and thereby bringing his 
face near to hers. 

“ fh! de grace!” she exclaimed, turning her head 
slightly on one side. “I trust wholly to your discre- 
tion. Let me find you worthy of it!” 

“ Angel!’ he replied, in a very soft whisper, and 
looking at her with an air of admiration, which proved 
that he uttered the epithet in all sincerity. She re- 
turned the look, and then both remained silent for a 
few seconds, when the silence was broken by Madame 
de Marquemont, who, playfully extending her parasol 
to rouse him from his fit of abstraction, by touching 
his arm, said, “ Chev ami! this will never do! For 
mercy’s sake, order something, or we shall have every 
eye upon us, waiters included, who will te sure to tell 
us in a minute or two, that this dear little table is 
wanted—and then we shall have no longer an excuse 
for continuing to sit in this enchanting spot—do you 
comprehend, mon ami ?” 

“ What shall I order :”’ exclaimed Edward, starting 
as if just awakened from sleep. ‘ Only tell me what 
you wish, and it shall be here in a moment.” 

“ Nay—I know not—coffee and ice I think—coffee 
first, you know—and then glace a la vanille.” 

Edward struck upon the marble table with a little 
key which he took from his pocket for the purpose ; 
making assurance doubly sure, as he did so, that he 
had sundry broad silver pieces in the said pocket, a 
bit of good fortune which he owed, as usual, to the 
indulgence of his mother, who had listened to his 
declaration that he was absolutely without a decent 
pair of boots in the world, and had provided him that 
morning with the sum which he had told her was ne- 
cessary for the purchase of this highly necessary com- 
modity. Great, certainly, was his comfort and satis- 
faction as his fingers noiselessly, but firmly grasped 
the assurance that he had the power of gratifying the 
wishes of the charming countess, without endangering 
the Fitzherbert fraternity which had been established 
between them by having to tell the waiter in her hear- 
ing that he would call again. 

Nothing could exceed the pretty graceful playful- 
ness with which this charming woman permitted her- 
self to first imbibe her cup of coffee, and then to take 
two ices, which she confessed was rather more than she 
liked so immediately after dinner, though later in the 
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evening she often took two or three, because they so 
particularly agreed with her, but now she did it only 
because it afforded such a perfect excuse for sitting 
still, and talking. 

And now, by gentle degrees, the twilight was fast 
sinking into darkness; and then, by degrees less gen. 
tle, the windows of the great saloon assumed a byril- 
liance that, to many eyes, much more than rivalled 
that of the departed sun. 

* What a delicious scene! is it not?’ said Madame 
de Marquemont, suddenly rising, and passing her arm 
under that of Edward, who of course rose also. 

** Delicious indeed !’’ he replied, tenderly pressing 
the arm which had been so frankly intrusted to him. 

Edward felt that he had indeed made an acquaint. 
ance with an angel, and that to oppose her gentle ani 
benignant wishes in any way, would be destroying a 
brighter perspective of future happiness and future 
fashion than had ever yet opened before him. In the 
midst of a multitude of pleasant feelings, he remem- 
bered that his sweet companion was a countess, and 
he resolved that nothing should interfere to check the 
progress of the invaluable friendship with which she 
was so evidently disposed to honor him. 
as he knew, alas! only too well, that from some un- 
accountable difficulty about getting ready money, 
which must of course arise from some abominably bad 
management on the part of his father, it was consider- 
ably more than likely that he should find himself em- 
barrassed in the prosecution of this most flattering 
friendship, by the want of what it was utterly impos- 
sible that any young man of fashion could do without. 
Money he must have, and money he would have, or, 
instead of persevering in his good resolutions, and 
consenting to marry the detestable Bertha, he woul 
make both father and mother understand that it was 
his immutable resolution to shoot himself before their 
eyes. These were great thoughts, and might have 
taken a good while to ripen in an ordinary mind, but 
in that of Edward Roberts they had reached maturity 
within a very short space of time. 

“Ah, par example!” exclaimed the countess, 
“you and I have engaged, vou know, to try our luck 
pogether at the table; now let me see how habile you 
are in obtaining two good seats for us. I will be close 
to you, ami. Get the chairs, and they shall not be 
lost by any awkwardness of mine.” 

The obedient young man exerted himself as strenu- 
ously as if his life depended on his success, to find 
space atthe table for the two chairs which he had 
seized upon, and was rewarded by success, by the aid 
of a trifling look or word of interference from the 
croupier, who probably saw something in the unmiti- 
gated eagerness of the young man’s glance, which in- 
dicated such a state of mind as he desired to see in the 
guests that surrounded his master’s table. ‘The count- 
ess kept her promise, and was ready to drop, without 
embarrassment of any kind, into the seat thus ably 
prepared for her. 

“Very well! 
“ You shall choose. 
francs for each of us.” 
Edward, who was exerting all his powers of mind 


True it was, 


How shall we start?” said she. 
Let us begin. Put down five 
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WANT OF 


to their very utmost extent, in order to prevent him- 
self from being tota'ly overpowered by all the various 
agitations which assailed him, thrust his hand into his 
pocket and drew thence the two pieces, which he 
pushed forward as boldly as he could, upon the point 
nearest to him, on which he perceived that mogey had 
been placed by others. It was done with a faltering 
hand, however, and the lady gave the coins a kittle push 
farther, saying, as she looked into the face of her com- 
panion with a bewitching smile, “ Have confidence, 
mon aml. 

Edward attempted to return the smile, but did not 
succeed, for at that moment he was deep in medita- 
tion as to what he should do, and what he should say, 
if he should in a few minutes find himself without the 
power of depositing the stake his lovely friend might 
call for. He had still four five franc pieces in his 
pocket, and that was all ! 

“Victory!” exclaimed Madame de Marquemont, 
raking out with a pretty languid movement, intended 
to display her total indifference to the result, the four 
pieces which belonged to the partnership. ‘The heart 
of Edward seemed to leap into his throat. Here was 
his stake doubled, and the horrible exposure upon 
which he had been meditating postponed for—perhaps 
forever! With eyes sparkling with love and joy, the 
happy youth snatched up two of the pieces, and 
dropped them into his pocket, while with the other 
hand he pushed the remaining two towards the lady, 
saying, ‘* Now it is your turn to choose.” 

“Oh no! mon ami, no. You must push your 
success. But where are the other pieces? Mon 
ami! what are you thinking of? You must double 
the stake this time at the very least. Ah! I see you 
are a novice ; but you shall be my pupil, and you will 
soon understand the thing better.” 
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Edward felt rather sick. He had thought himself 
safe for such a long time! And now he might be 
plunged into all the misery he so deeply dreaded, within 
the space of a moment. But there was no help for it, 
and once more struggling to render his hand respect- 
ably steady, he pushed four pieces to precisely the 
same spot on which he had deposiced his first ven- 
ture. 


“The little coup de rateau, (or finishing touch,) 
from me must be added, I see,’ said Madame de 
Marquemont, “or the charm will not be complete, I 
suppose.” 


Too much agitated to appreciate the fascinating fa- 
miliarity, or even to see the tender smile with which 
it was accompanied, Edward only replied by exclaim- 
ing, “ Bless my soul! how very lucky !” 


If the charmirg Madame de Marquewont’s mental 
soliloquy at this moment consisted of the exclamation, 
“ What an idiot !” it mattered little, for not only did 
the happy Edward hear it not, but his spirits were in 
such a state of exultation, that he would scarcely have 
cared for it if he had. It is not necessary to follow 
the interesting heir of the Roberts family through all 
the vicissitudes of that sometimes varying, but, on the 
whole, most happy evening. Now and then a few 
pieces were lost, but when they left the table for the 
purpose of repairing to the lodgings of the lady, where 
Edward was invited to sup on “ lettuce and a glass 
of Rhine wine,” the joint stock amounted to thirty 
pieces, which Madame de Marquemont divided be- 
tween them in the prettiest, and most playful manner 
imaginable. And who, in Edward’s predicament, 
could have been so churlish as to remember that she 
had forgot to reimburse him for the money he lent 
her to begin with. 


WANT OF FAITH. 


The defect of our times is a want of faith, We 
live in an age of reality—present, palpable reality. 
Every thing is to be paid for upon demand, every 
thing is to be accounted for and answered by re- 
turn of post. The golden currency of enthusiasm 
has been called in. There is no reverence for any 
features of truth behind the veil. Our temper re- 
sembles that of the pundit who inquired of Henry 
Martyn whether, by embracing the Christian reli- 
gion, he should behold the Deity in a visible shape. 
This eagerness to perceive every object, without 
delay and impediment, is a characteristic of minds 
which have not been accustomed to gaze at the 
luminary of truth, and might be rebuked by a He- 
brew legend which we have read. 

“You teach,” said the Emperor Trajan to a fa- 
inous Rabbi, “that your God is every where, and 
boast that He resides among your nation. I should 
like to see Him.” 

“God’s presence is, indeed, every where,” the 


sa or ek 


Rabbi replied ; “ but he cannot be seen, for no mor- 
tal eye can look upon His splendor.” 

The Emperor had the obstinacy of power, and 
persisted in his demand. 

“ Well,” answered the Rabbi, ‘suppose that we 
begin by endeavoring to gaze at one of His ambas- 
sadors.”’ 

Trajan assented ; and the Rabbi leading him into 
the open air, for it was the noon of the day, bade 
him raise his eyes to the sun then shining down 
upon the world in its meridian glory. The Empe- 
ror made the attempt, but relinquished it. 

“ T cannot,” he said, “ the light dazzles me.” 

“ Tf, then,” rejoined the triumphing Rabbi, “ thou 
art unable to endure the light of one of his creatures, 
how canst thou expect to behold the unclouded 
glory of the Creator?” 

It is a beautiful and touching parable, and teaches 
humility not only in religion, but in literature and 
in life. 
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SARAH CURRAN. 


SARAH CURRAN, THE AFFIANCED BRIDE OF ROBERT 


EM MET. 


She is far from the land where her young hero sleeps, 
And lovers are round her sighing, 

But coldly she turns from their gaze and weeps, 
For her heart in his grave is lying. 


She sings the wild song of her dear native plains, 
Every note which he loved awaking— 

Ah! little do they think who delight in her strains, 
Hlow the heart of the minstrel is breaking 


He had lived for his love, for his country he died, 
They were all that to life had entwined him— 

Nor soon shall the tears of his country be dried, 
Nor long will his love stay behind him. 


Oh, make her a grave where the sunbeams rest, 
When they promise a glorious morrow, 
They'll shine o'er ber sleep, like a smile from the west, 


From her own loved island of sorrow. 


The evening before Robert Emmet’s death, Miss 
Yurrap was admitted into his dungeon to bid him 
her eternal farewell. He was leaning in a melan- 
choly mood against the window of his prison, and 
the heavy clenking of his chains smote dismally on 
her heart. The interview was bitterly affecting, 
and melted even the callous soul of the jailer. As 
for Emmet himself, he wept and spoke little; but 
as he pressed his beloved in silence to his heart, 
his countenance betrayed his emotions. In a low 
voice, half choked with anguish, he besought her 
not to forget him; he reminded her of their for- 
mer happiness, of the long past days of their child- 
hvod, and concluded by requesting her sometimes 
to visit the scenes where their infancy was spent, 
and, though the world might repeat his name with 
scorn, to cling to his memory with affection. In 
parting she turned round, as if to gaze once more 
on her widowed love. He caught her eye as she 
retired ; it was but for a moment; and as the door 
closed on him, it informed her too surely that they 
had met for the last time on earth, but they should 
meet in a better world, where man could not sepa- 
rate them. 

She loved him with the disinterested fervor of a 
woman’s first and only Jove. When every world- 
ly maxim arrayed itself ayainst him; when blasted 
in fortune, and disgrace and danger darkened 
around his name, she loved him the more ardently 
for his very sufferings. If, then, his fate could 
awaken the sympathy even of his foes, what must 
have been the agony of her whose whole soul] was 
occupied by his image? Let those who have had 
the portals of the tomb suddenly closed between 
them and the being they most loved on earth— 
who have sat at its threshold, as one shut out ina 
cold and lonely world from whence all that was 
most lovely and loving had departed. 

To render her widowed situation more desolate, 
she had incurred her father’s displeasure by her 
unfortunate attachment, and was an exile from 
her paternal roof. But could the sympathy and 
offices of friends have reached a spirit so Shocked 
and driven in by horror, she would have expe- 
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(Moore. 


rienced no want of consolation, for the Trish are 
proverbially a people of quick and generous sensi- 
bilities. The most delicate and cherishing atten. 
tions were paid her by families of wealth and dis. 
tinction. She was led into society, and they tried 
by al! kinds of occupation and amusement to dissi- 
pate her grief, and wean her from the tragical 
story of her lover. But it was all in vain. There 
are some strokes of calamity that scorch the soul— 
that penetrate the vital seat of happiness—and 
blast it, never again to put forth bud or blossom, 
She never objected to frequent the haunts of plea- 
sure, but she was as much alone there as in the 
depths of solitude. She walked about in a sad 
reverie, apparently unconscious of the world around 
her. She carried within her an inward wo that 
mocked all the blandishments of friendship, and 
“heeded not the song of the charmer, charm lhe 
ever so wisely.” 

On the occasion of a masquerade at the Rotunda, 
her friends brought her to it. There can be no 
exhibition of far-gone wretchedness more striking 
and painful than to meet it in such a scene. To 
find it wandering like a spectre, lonely and joyless 
where all around is gay—to see it dressed out in 
the trappings of mirth, and looking so wan and wo- 
begone, as if it had tried in vain to cheat the poor 
heart into a momentary forgetfulness of sorrow. 
After strolling through ‘the splendid rooms and 
giddy crowd with an air of utter abstraction, she 
sat herself down on the steps of an orchestra, and 
looking about for some time with a vacant air that 
showed insensihility to the garish scene, she began, 
with the capriciousness of a sickly heart, to warble 
a little plaintive air. She had an exquisite voice; 
but on this occasion it was so simple, so touching, 
it breathed forth such a soul of wretchedness, that 
she drew a crowd, mute and silent around her, aud 
melted every one into tears. 

The story of one so true and tender could not 
but excite great interest in a country remarkable 
for enthusiasm. It completely won the heart of a 
brave officer, who paid his addresses to her, and 
thought that one so true to the dead, could not but 
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prove affectionate to the living. She declined his 
attentions, for her thoughts were irrecoverably en- 
grossed by the memory of her former lover. He, 
however, persisted in his suit. He solicited not 
her tenderness, but her esteem. He was assisted 
by her conviction of his worth, and her sense of 
her own destitute and dependent situation, for she 
was existing on the kindness of friends. In a 
word, he at length succeeded in gaining her hand, 
though with the solemn assurance that her heart 


eee 
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remained irrevocably the property of another's. 
He took her with him to Sicily, hoping that a 
change of scene might wear out the remembrance 
of early woes. She was an amiable and an exem- 
plary wife, and made an effort to be a happy one; 
but nothing could cure the silent and devouring 
melancholy that had entered upon her very soul. 
She wasted away ina slow but hopeless decline, 
and at length sunk into the grave, the victim of a 
broken heart. 


Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 


THOUGHT. 


BY MRS. S. BROUGHTON, 


What a mysterious principle is thought; that 
brightest evidence of immortality. In the stirring 
scenes of day, its sphere may seem very limited. 
The cares of earth press heavily on the mind, wea- 
rying toil unbends all our faculties, and when the 
welcome shadows steal over the valleys, we gladly 
hail the quiet of evening, that languid nature may 
enjoy the sweet balmof repose. But ere the mystic 
wand of Morpheus can shed upon the eyelids the 
soft dews of slumber, what has become of the tru- 
ant thought! It is away, away, with lightning 
speed over hill and dale, and billowy deep. It an- 
nihilates time and space; it heeds no-distance, but 
flitting with tireless wing over the dim and misty 
past, it revels again in the fairy bowers of child- 
hood, and wanders by the crystal rills, that sang a 
sweeter song than the broad rolling streams that 
have witnessed the rambles of our later years. 
Though silence broods around, and the wing of 
darkness veils the landscape, yet, if fancy lift her 
chainless pinion, we soar afar from all that wea- 
ries, or vexes the chained spirit. 

We roam through climes of the frigid north, 
where the gilded icebergs gleam with the rainbow’s 
glorious dyes, and the merry dancers flit on chang- 
ing pinion, to beguile the long dark night of that 


| cheerless wintry zone; or climb the lofty Andes, 
_ with their crowns of fire, and girdles of eternal 
' snow, and view in imagination the wildest scenes 
of grandeur, as the thunder-tempest, raging far be- 
_ low us, spends its fury on the trembling vales. 


We cross the foaming waste of waters, and gaze 


_ with admiration upon the glorious blue of Italia’s 
| skies, and revel in the beauteous bowers of that 
- fair land, which perhaps owes half its loveliness to 
the radiance of the spirit that describes it. 


We tread backward on the circles of Time, and 


| trace the rise and downfall of empires. We wan- 
der in the vale of Jehosaphat, and climb the sunlit 





brow of Moriah, where the glory of the Temple 
shone like a star of light among the habitations of 
Judea; we mourn in the garden of Gethsemane, 
where the Sinless One breathed out the heavy 
agony of his soul; and the spirit bows in wonder 


and awe, as we gaze on Calvary’s fearful scene, 
where the Friend of sinners is breathing the ac- 
cents of love and mercy, while the life-cords are 
bursting with the weight of mortal agony. We 
view the boding horrors that gather and roll so 
gloomily along the sky ; the pall of sickly dun that 
veils the radiant concave; the vast and looming 
shadows that hide in their foldings the glorious orb 
of light, like the brooding wing of scepticism, that 
would fain shroud in rayless gloom the chainless 
and immortal mind. O the mystery, the infinitude 
of mind! Ages on ages have wheeled their rapid 
circles since the Anointed One sealed with his price- 
less blood the testinony of the everlasting covenant; 
yet we almost think we hear the heavenly accents, 
“ Father, forgive them;” we seem to gaze upon 
that agonized form, raised between heaven and 
earth, and tremble as the terrible earthquake speeds 
his fearful march, while the frighted globe reels be- 
neath his giant tread; and the caverned shores 
echo the wail of the troubled ocean, whose lofty 
lyre-strings swell the mournful chorus, as if it were 
sounding the requiem of dissolving nature. Yet 
this same principle that soars among the clouds of 
heaven, and reads the courses of the stars; that 
unlocks the secret cabinets of nature and learns 
her mystic laws; that arrests the thunder in its 
course, and grasps with fearless hand the lightning 
lances, is often found using its god-like powers, for 
what! To endeavor to prove itself beneath the 
brutes that perish. 


© the beauty and glory, the folly and madness of 
mind ! 


How mournful to see the spirit that should soar 
amid the stars that gem the everlasting blue, that 
might claim communion with the shining throng 
who bow before that shrine where Intelligence 
holds its eternal seat, cower ingloriously in the 
dust of the earth, contented to shroud its hopes in 
the vale of nonentity. Contentedly? Alas, no. 
Discontent, and darkness, and mortal death are the 
portion of those for whom the wing of faith has 
never been unfurled. 
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1 stood by the bed of the dying girl. It was the 
first time I had ever been called to such a scene, 
and emotions inexpressible filled my soul. She 
lay upon a couch covered with linen of the purest 
white. Her brow was pale as the pillow on which 
her head rested, the hectic flush tinged her cheek, 
her hands were thin, and truly characteristic of 
those whoever labor under the disease which 
preyed upon her. Her breathings were low, 
quick, and irregular; and her spirit seemed ready 
to leave its frail tenement. A mother bent over 
her loved daughter, wiping away the cold mois- 
ture from her chill white brow, and listening if 
perchance she might catch a word from the lips of 
her idolized dying one. She waited anxiously and 
long, her frame trembling, and heart heaving with 
the grief she in vain atfempted to repress, until 
Amiele opened her dark blue eyes, and looking to- 
wards her, whispered, 

‘“* Mother, dear mother, I love you, oh, how dear- 
ly,” she was about to add more, but her strength 
failed, and her eyes were closed. Then indeed 
did that mother break forth in groans of anguish, 
exclaiming : 

“¢ My child, my child, would to God I could die 
for thee,’ my loved, my only daughter.” Again 
did she bend over the wasted form of her daughter, 
and again did her eyes unclose. 

“Forgive me, dearest mother, for loving too 
well, an earthly love; oh, may we meet again, 
where there are no separations, no tears, no death.” 
Her strength was gone ; she struggled for breath ; 
the mother raised the emaciated form of Amiele ; 
the summer air played through the casement, and 
the setting sun cast his rays across the landscape, 
as-if lingering to display its golden radiance to one 
who would never see it more. Amiele raised her 
head and leaned it upon the bosom of her mother, 
and like a snow-wreath thawing, her gentle spirit 
departed. 

Such was the death of one over whom scarcely 
nineteen summers had passed. She was the only 
child of her mother, and she was a widow. The 
model of all perfection, of all that was lovely and 
virtuous, she had loved. One came tothe home 
of her childhood amid the buoyancy of youthful 
hopes and prospects of future happiness and honor. 
Arm in arm they rambled over the fields, and along 
the banks of the flowing stream, and told sweet 
tales of love. Bright were their anticipations of 
the future, and not a cloud appeared to dim the 
horizon of their hopes. 
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BY MRS. M. L, GARDINER. 


“ Lean not on earth, ‘twill pierce thee to the heart, 
A broken reed at best, and oft a spear, 
On whose sharp point, peace bleeds, and hope expires.” 
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On one pleasant autumnal evening, Amicle 
Clifford and Charles Mortimer sat beneath a moon. 
lit bower; quietness reigned around, and naugh 
broke the profound stillness but the wind and tho 
rustling of the leaves. 

“To-morrow I must go,” exclaimed Charles, 
‘to join the army of France. I have this day been 
drafted, and must away to-morrow.” 

“Go!” exclaimed Amiele, “leave me, leave al! 
you love, and enter the army? Oh, no! this is 
what I never dreamed of.” 

The moon, as she spoke, bursting suddenly from 
behind a snowy cloud, cast her full rays upon the 
face of the astonished girl, and revealed in her 
countenance an intensity of feeling not to be de. 
scribed. Charlesdrew her gently towards him; 
he saw the conflicting emotions of her soul ; they 
pleased, while at the saine time they pained him; 
and softly putting back the loose, long curls that 
fell in rich profusion over her beautiful brow, he 
kissed her forehead, her cheek and lips, and whis- 
pered he would soon return; begged her to be 
composed, and for his sake sutnmon all the fortitude 
possible, that he might not, like herself, sink under 
his feelings. Tears, hot burning tears, fell from 
the eyes of Amiele. 

“ Why do you not speak?” said Charles, as he 
gazed upon the face of his beloved. ‘“ Why so si 
lent? Why so pale ?” 

Gazing into his eyes, where her soul was mit- 
rored, she read her destiny. 

“] shall see you no more; we part forever,” 
and clasping her hands, she sank upon his bosom in 
speechless agony. 

A presentiment, such as fills the heart with 
dread, took possession of his own mind, and folding 
the lovely being still closer to his breast, he too, 
became silent. 

The wind moaned in hollow, fitful gusts, rising, 
and dying away in mysterious symphony amid the 
wild-wood lyres, while the brooklet murmured 
slowly at their feet, and the shadows of the moon 
reflected on the banks as she occasionally veiled 
her face in the fleeting vapor. Vows of eternal 
unchanging constancy were exchanged as they 
slowly sought the widow’s dwelling. 

‘| will come early on the morrow and see you,” 
softly whispered Charles, as he kissed the fair hand 
extended to him. 

Sleep, the sweet anodyne of nature, weary, 
tired, exhausted nature, came not to Amiele. She 
was to be separated from the only one she had ever 
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loved. He was to leave her; she thought of the 
lonely days and nights, of the blessed hours of the 
deep blue twilight, when in the moon-lit bower, 
their pure souls seemed knit, cemented by a death- 
less union; when their very existence seemed 
identified, and the world a secondary object; the 
thoughts of the bliss, the rapture of those moments 
when he was near her, all, all her own, and the 


| idea of their being forever at an end, that dreadful, 


- agonizing belief, chilled and congealed her life 
' blood; and yet the day was coming, the hours, al- 


though spent in agony, passed rapidly away. 
The morning dawned ere she slumbered, and 
when her mother awoke her, she started on be- 


holding her face so marble-like; and bent in 


anguish over her smitten flower. Amiele arose a 
different being; her whole nature was changed, 
her soul was calm; the conflict had ceased. Her 


young, loving, trusting spirit had reached a point 


back into a fixed morbid torpor. 


which would never again be gained; and the 
height and intensity of her susceptible heart sunk 
Charles came, 
and in the nobleness of his soul, he strove to com- 
fort her, to recall her scattered spirits, to even 
make her weep, but he could not. In that one 
wild hour, the past was but a picture; that alone 
was real, and forever there, in front, it stood, mak- 
ing a blank of life. He, in turn, became alarmed, 
ashe beheld her passionless look—as he clasped 
her cold, and almost inanimate form to his bosom. 

“ Live for me, my Amiele,” he exclaimed, “ on 
live to love, to bless me on my return.” And 
leading her to the window, he said, “ Look at yon- 


_ der sun; as [ live I will hasten my return, and by 
its full orbed splendor, we will be united. Till 
' then, remember me.” 


lip. 


Long did the parting kiss burn on the maiden’s 
She stirred not—moved not—breathed not. 


_ Her all of life was over; like a household god she 


: stood; like a statue she remained. 
_spot where Charles Mortimer last embraced her; 


It was the 


"she felt his fond arms around her, and her lips in- 
" haled, and drew in his last, last sweet pressure 


' the world’s wonder, and a nation’s idol. 


- last indeed. * - be . 


Napoleon, Napoleon! Great and mighty man; 


Splendid, 


~ 
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indeed, were thy triumphs; beyond comparison thy 
deeds of valor. Envied—adored—worshipped. 
Thy brief existence soon terminated, and thy star 
of destiny, which arose in brightness, and shone 
uneclipsed, set in darkness; the air, which one 
day was rife with hosannas from countless thou- 
sands, rang the next with “crucify him.” Thou 
diedst—and thy fall was asa dead calm to the na. 
tions—a hush after a whirlwind—a silence, such 
as death makes. Hadst thou died alone; hadst 
thou alone fallen a martyr to thy deathless ambi- 
tion—thy proud spirit had slept undisturbed on El- 
ba, and millions had been spared. 

Among the martyred sons of France, was 
Charles Mortimer. He fell at thy side, at the bat. 
tle of Waterloo. In deeds of glory he gained im- 
mortal honors; when his heart beat high, and his 
eye kindled with anticipated bliss; when the 
thought of Amiele nerved his arm for victory; by 
the side of Napoleon he fell, as the fate of battle 
turned, and he sank amid the dead and the dying; 
and the sume sun that was to have witnessed the 
fulfilment of his vows, threw his setting rays over 
his lifeless body. 

Month after month, Amiele sought with avidity 
every flying report, deeply impressed with the idea 
he would never return; that she had parted with 
him forever. After the doom-storm had crushed 
her fondest hopes, she fled to her bible, and her 
God, and with her widowed mother, drank consola- 
tion from a fountain unmixed with the waters of 
earth, issuing from a source unseen, and inex- 
haustible. 

How does the heart sicken at the recollection of 
that bloody, that appalling scene! when the angel 
of death flapped his sooty wings over the teeming 
multitude, whose the cries of distress went up in 
one wild wail to heaven. 

War! war! war! thy very name is terrible; 
the fife and drum, the martial tramp, the thunder- 
ing cannon; all, all of thy dread array is awful; 
in the life-dripping field, or on the crimsoned wave; 
wherever thou art, thou art accompanied by death, 
and not only slayest the young soldier on the tented 
battle ground, or on the rolling billow, but the 
blooming maiden in the widow’s cot. 
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Ah! that I could be heard by all oppressed, 
dejected souls! I would cry to them—* lift up 
your heads, and confide still in the future, and 
believe that itis never Too Late!” See! I too 
was bowed down by long suffering, and old age had 
moreover overtaken me, and I believed that all my 
strength had vanished ; that my life, and my suffer- 
ings were in vain—and behold! my head has again 
been lifted up, my heart appeased, my soul strength- 
ened; and now in my fiftieth year, I advance into 
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a new future, attended by al! that life has of beau- 
tiful and worthy of love. 

The change in my soul has enabled me better to 
comprehend life and suffering, and J am now firmly 
convinced that there is no fruitless suffering, and 
that no virtuous endeavor is in vain. 

Winter days and nights may bury beneath their 
pall of snow, the sown corn; but when the spring 
arrives, it will be found equally true, that “ there 
grows much bread in the winter night.” 
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{We copy the following amusing “ Experience,” from the 
Christian Advocate and Journal. It was written by the Rev. 
B. Hisparp, familiarly known among the Methodists as Billy 
Hibbard. } 


The testimonies of our brethren who have test- 
ed that God is merciful and good, as I have often 
heard them in our love-feasts, are not only instruct- 
ive, but also always animate and cheer the soul. 
And although some of our Dutch brethren cannot 
speak English correctly, yet to hear them relate 
the means of their conversion, as I have heard 
some, at once evinces their sincerity, and is the 
evidence of the work of God’s grace in their hearts. 
I wish I could relate one as it was spoken in love- 
feast more than thirty years ago, when the Meth- 
odists first began to preach in the northern part of 
the State of New York. I have forgotten his name, 
but the substance of his testimony was as follows. 
He said, ** Mine dear brodren, I want to tell you 
some mine experience. Whende Metodists first 
came into dese parts, [ tot 1 was doing very well; 
for mine wife and I had two sons, Ned and Jim; 
and we had a good farm dat Neddy and [ could 
work very well, so I let Jim go out to work about 
fourteen miles off from home. But de Metodists 
came into our parts, and Neddy went to dare meet- 
ing, and he get converted, and I tot we should be 
all undone ; so I told Ned he must not go to dese 
Metodists meetings, for so much praying, and so 
much goin’ to meetin’ would ruin us all. But 
Neddy said, ‘O fader, I must serve de Lord, and 
save my soul.’ But I said, ‘you must do de work 
too.’ So I gave him a hard stint on de day of dare 
meeting ; but he work so hard dat he got his stint 
done, and went to de meeting after all. While I 
set on my stoop and smoked mine pipe, I see him 
go up over de hill to de Metodist meeting; and | 
said to mine wife Elizabet, ‘ we shall be undone, for 
our Ned will go to dese meetings;’ and she said, 
‘What can wedo?” ‘Well,’ I said, ‘den [ will stint 
him harder;’ and so I did several times when de 
meetings come. But Neddy worked ‘hard, and 
sometimes he got some boys to help him, so dat he 
would go off tode meeting while I set on mine 
stoop und smoked mine pipe. I could see Ned go 
over de hill. I said one day, ‘O mine Got, what can 
I do—dis boy will go to dese meetings after all I 
can do.’ So when Ned come home I said, ‘ Ned, yon 
must leave off going to dese meetings, or | will 
send for Jim to come home, and send you away.’ 
But Neddy said, ‘O fader, I must serve de Lord, 
and save my soul,’ ‘ Well, den] will send for Jim,’ 
so I sent for Jim; and when Jim came home, den I 
heard he had been tode Metodist meeting where 
he had lived, and was converted too. And Ned 
and Jim both said, *O fader, we must serve de 
Lord, and save our souls,’ But I said to mine wife, 
‘ Dese Metodists must be wrong; da will undo us 
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all, far da have got Ned and Jim both; [ wish y, 
would go to dare meeting, and you can see what x 
wrong; but Ned and Jim can’t see it.’ Sode ney 
meeting-day de old woman went wid Ned and Jj, 
But [ set on mine stoop, and smoked mine pipe, 
But I said to mineself, ‘1 gess dese Metodisis hay 
got dare match to get de old woman, and she wi)! 
see what’s wrong.’ So 1 smoked mine pipe, an 
lookt to see dem come back. By and by I see dem 
coming ; and when da come near I see de tears ry) 
down mine wife’s face. Den I said, ‘O mine Ger, 
da have got de old woman too.’ [ tot I was undone, 
for da have got Ned and Jim, and de old woman, 
and when da come on de stoop, mine wife saij, 
‘O we must not speak against dis people, for dy 
are de people of Got.’ But I said noting, for I had 
not been to any of de meetings, so I was in great 
trouble. But in a few days after I heard dat dare 
was a Presbyterian missionary going to preach a 
little ways off; so 1 tot I would go, for [ tot it 
would not hurt any body to go to his meeting ; ani 
I went wid Ned and Jim, and mine wife, and he 
preacht, but dere was noting done till after de 
meeting was over, and den dare was two young 
men in de toder room dat sung and prayed so good 
as any body; and da prayed for dare old fader too, 
And many cried, and | tot da prayed very well. 

After dis I was going out of de door to go home, 
and a woman said to me, * Mr. » you must bea 
happy man to have two such young men as dem dat 
prayed.’ I said, ‘Was dat Ned and Jim? She 
said, ‘ Yes.’ OT felt so mad to tink da had prayed 
for me, and exposed me before all de people. But 
I said noting, but went home, and I went right 1 
bed. But now mine mind was more troubled dan 
ever before, for I began to tink how wicked | was 
to stint poor Neddy so hard, and try to hinder him 
fromfsaving his soul—but [ said noting, and mine 
wife said noting; so I tried to go to sleep; but as 
soon as [ shut mine eyes, [ could see Neddy going 
over de hill to go to his meeting, after he liad done 
his hard stint, so tired and weary. Den | felt 
worse and worse; and by and by I groaned out, 
and mine wife axt me what’s de matter. I said, 
‘T believe I am dying.’ She said, ‘Shall I call up 
Ned and Jim¥ f&f said, *‘ Yes.’ And Jim comet 
de bed and said, *‘O fader, what is de matter!’ | 
said, ‘I believe [am dying. ’And he said, * Fader, 
shall I pray for you?’ I said, ‘O yes, and Neddy 
too.” And glory be to Got, I believe he heard 
prayer; for tough I felt mine sins like a mountain 
load to sink me down to bell, I cried, ‘O Got, have 
mercy on me, a poor sinner ;’ and by and by | fee: 
someting run all over me, and split mine heart a. 
to pieces ; and I felt so humble and so loving dat! 
rejoice and praise Got; and I am resolved to serve 
Got wit Ned, Jim, and mine wife, and dese Meto 
dists.”” 
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